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Editorials 


IT IS NOW two years since we began the publication of Lrrurcicat Arts, and dur- 
ing that time we have had very little to say in these pages about the Liturgical Arts 
Society. A number of our readers have enquired what the Society does and how it is 
constituted; it therefore seems only just that we should give some account of ourselves. 
The Society was incorporated in 1928 as a non-profit-making membership corpora- 
tion established for religious and educational purposes. Since that time our member- 
ship has shown a steady growth along rather definite lines: about one-third of our 
members are architects and artists, about one-third interested laymen, and the 
balance, members of the clergy and hierarchy. We number to-day among our regular 
members about thirty of the American Bishops and Archbishops. It is perhaps needless 
to add that the government of the Society lies in the hands of its Members, who elect 
Officers and Directors annually. The Board of Directors consists of nine, all of whom 
must be Catholics. Each year three of these nine come up for election; it is a rule that 
no Director may be re-elected, unless he is the President of the Society. 

The activities of the Society, apart from the publication of LrrurcicAL Arts, are 
manifold, although their scope has been limited by financial stringency. The Society, 
for the time being, continues to act as agent for a small group of individual silver- 
smiths. It is hoped that eventually these men will form a selling association, or “guild,” 
of their own which will help to solve the problems of the individual craftsman in the 
precious metals. Whenever a manifest opportunity arises, the Society will undertake 
similar agencies, but only when there is nothing satisfactory already in the field. The 
Society has two activities which it hopes and expects will be permanent. The first 1s 
to give what advice and information its Members may desire, subject always to the 
proviso that such advice and information does not violate any professional code of 
ethics. This activity is at present greatly hampered by lack of funds, particularly by 
the lack of a reference library of sufficient size. The second permanent activity is the 
supplying of lecturers on subjects relating to the arts of the Church to groups desiring 
speakers of this sort. A fee is always required, since it is our conviction that only the 
payment of a fee will insure proper valuation of services of this sort. (Needless to say 
there are exceptions, even to this rule!) The fee goes, in its entirety, to the lecturer. 
Finally, the Society will always stand prepared to help in every legitimate way those 
anxious to effect any improvement in the arts of the Church. As time goes on it is 
hoped that much can be done through exhibitions, the formation of scholae cantorum, 
etc. 
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IT IS ALWAYS interesting and encouraging when some person in authority makes a 
statement which furthers the ends to which we are dedicated. Last year we had the 
privilege of publishing in full the Pastoral Letter on Church Music prepared for his 
clergy by Archbishop Glennon of Saint Louis. This year Archbishop Glennon in- 
corporated in his Lenten Pastoral a number of paragraphs which we quote in full for 
those of our readers who might not normally see them. Comment on our part would 


be impertinent and superfluous. 


BEAUTIFUL AND CORRECTLY FURNISHED CHURCHES 


Without going into details we wish to supplement our Pastoral Letter of Christmas 1932 
concerning correct church music by urging our priests and people to codperate with each 
other and make our churches where the songs of the Lord are sung still more worthy of His 
Presence in them. We have in mind in particular the beauty of their interior and the cor- 
rectness, and even the precision, of their adornment and furnishings according to the laws of 
liturgy: the baptistry and baptismal font, the altar, the sanctuary, the sacristy, the confes- 
sionals, the pews, the mural decorations, the art glass windows. Let the parishes — priests 
and people — Catholic artists and artisans — vie with each other as did the builders and 
adorners of the classic churches of mediaeval times and not be satisfied with mediocrity or 
less than mediocrity where the beauty of God’s house is concerned. For instance: some altars 
are not correctly constructed. Some art glass windows still in use have long since ceased to be 
works of art (if they ever were) and instead of serving to adorn, they, on the contrary, dis- 
figure the house of God. An ugly, rough, unfinished church floor, if tastefully covered, can 
be easily made a thing of beauty greatly enhancing the charm of the whole interior. 

And we are thinking now of the churches in the rural districts as well as the churches 
in the larger centres of population. With a little ingenuity, the smallest churches and the 
churches in the poorest circumstances financially can be made beautiful and can be prop- 
erly furnished. Indeed, to do so, oftentimes it is not so much the money that is required as the 
good will, and above all the good taste. 

The conversion of non-Catholics is not a little dependent upon the good example we 
show them. When they witness our zeal for the house of the Lord, they will be edified, and 
some at least of the better disposed, at first attracted by the beauty of the house will later, 
having received the precious gift of faith, join the household. “‘ They must first be made to admire 
the beauty of the edifice uf they are to have the desire to enter it.” (The Curé of Ars — Saint John 
Baptist Vianney.) 

Then the outside and the grounds of our churches should be also made more beautiful. 
Considering their sacred character, it is not extravagant to desire our churches to be set in 
surroundings as beautiful as the gardens or small parks around public buildings. It comes to 
mind that paradise is the Greek word for a garden or park. Where God is, there is paradise, 
and as He is really present in our churches in the Holy Eucharist, let us do our part to make 
a paradise of them. A jeweler does not put a pretty pearl in an ugly setting. Beautiful 
churches in beautiful settings will make for greater beauty in our lives — spiritually and 
even materially. 


WE FOLLOW our usual practice in making a few remarks about contributors. Our 
leading article is by a member of the faculty of the School of Architecture of Harvard 
University. Dr. Conant has been for some time in charge of the archaeological work 
being done at Cluny by the Mediaeval Academy of America. We hope in our next 
issue to be able to discuss two very pertinent letters written by the late Edmund Bishop 
on the general topic of “Cluniacs and Cistercians” and posthumously published in 
recent numbers of the Downside Review. Monsignor Joaquim Nabuco is a distinguished 
Brazilian priest, a member of a family which has long been notable in the diplomatic 
and political life of its country. He calls upon his long experience as a master of cere- 
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monies in the article with which he has honored us. Professor Agard of the University 
of Wisconsin first became interested in the sculpture of the modern German church he 
describes SO eloquently ; we are happy to publish his article since it bears reference to a 
building which is soundly modern and yet not extreme, or improperly untraditional. 
We have frequently been asked to publish material of this kind; our only reason for not 
having done so sooner has been a lack of adequate photographs and information. Mr. 
Talbot Hamlin, who writes so sympathetic a critique of the very fine Church of Saint 
Catherine of Sienna, New York, is a member of the faculty of architecture at Columbia 
University. We should frankly like to call attention to a remarkable labor of love, 
which should prove of very great utility, published in our section “Notes of Current 
Interest.” This is a careful index to all material of rubrical or externally liturgical 
interest published in The Ecclesiastical Review since its foundation. There are very few 
questions which can be asked en these subjects that have not already been ably treated 
in the Review. This index should be of the greatest value to any one concerned with 
questions of this sort. 


WE HAVE had a number of enquiries concerning the reviewers of books in our de- 
partment “Recent Publications.’ As a matter of convenience to our readers we give 
herewith the names of some of those whose initials appear after reviews. We might like- 
wise add a word of explanation concerning our occasional practice of reviewing 
books that are not of very recent publication. These are usually books which have 
been called to our attention as having interest for our readers, and which have re- 
ceived so little attention in the press that they have remained largely unknown. Father 
Bliley’s treatise on altars, reviewed in this issue, is an example in point. 

“M.E.L.” is Maurice E. Lavanoux, the Secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and one of the group which founded the Society in 1926. He is at present devoting the 
greater part of his time to the affairs of the Society. “B.E.” is the Reverend Bartholo- 
mew Eustace, §.T.D., Professor of Liturgy at Saint Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. 
J.McD.F.” is John McDill Fox, LL.B., Dean of the Faculty of Law at the Catholic 
University of America. ““W.J.L.” is the Reverend William J. Lallou, Litt.D., Professor 
of Liturgy at Saint Charles Seminary, Overbrook. “‘M.B.H.” is the Reverend Martin 
B. Hellriegel, Chaplain of Saint Mary’s Institute, O’Fallon, Missouri. Father Hell- 
riegel has long been known in the Middle West as one of the leaders of the liturgical 
movement. “L.A.” is Leopold Arnaud, Associate in Architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. He is likewise a lecturer in the history of architecture at Cooper 
Union and is a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. ““H.J.C.” is the Reverend 
Howard J. Carroll, D.D., an assistant in the Parish of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Pittsburgh. Father Carroll received his degree in music from the University of Fri- 
bourg. From time to time we shall make it a practice to give further information 
concerning our reviewers. 


IN OUR NEXT issue we hope to discuss editorially the question of architectural 
criticism, raising certain questions which seem of increasing importance. We hope 
likewise to publish an exhaustive treatise on the baptistry. Any of our readers having 
photographs of fine or unusual baptistries or fonts will confer a favor on us by for- 
warding them to the Editor. 
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Cluny 
KENNETH JOHN CONANT 


IT IS hoped that the study and excavation of the Benedictine Abbey of Cluny, now in 
progress under the auspices of the Mediaeval Academy of America, will be fruitful in 
calling attention to the splendid réle played by this great Burgundian monastery in 
the early middle ages. Founded in gto, when monastic life in western Christendom 
was much relaxed, the abbey was at once distinguished by a well-balanced and deeply 
spiritual conventual life which was drawn upon in the reform of other houses. A 
natural tendency toward union for strength and discipline in a troubled period led the 
Cluniacs to abrogate Saint Benedict’s intention regarding the autonomy of individual 
monasteries, and thus an ever-increasing number of monastic houses all over western 
Europe became satellites to Cluny, benefiting by the good influence of the monastery 
and the capable administration of its abbots. Saint Odilo, who ruled from 994 to 
1049, joined the monasteries to form a Congregation, and Saint Hugh (1049-1109) 
brought into being the centralized Order of Cluny, a veritable monastic empire made 
up of some two thousand individual establishments, about two hundred of which 
possessed a certain importance. Thus constituted, the Order was a very imposing or- 
ganization, but its arbitrary character was only too clear in the time of Saint Hugh, 
and its unwieldiness was evident before very long. The life of the mother house was 
thrown out of balance and the old fervor was lost. The pretensions and disgrace of 
Saint Hugh’s brilliant successor, Pontius (1109-1122), show that, in violating the es- 
sential Benedictine spirit, Cluny had lost contact with the source of its greatness. 
Thereafter the Order was secondary to the newer and more austere institutes, but it 
was by no means without prestige even in 1790, when it was swept away in the liquid- 
ation of the old régime in France. 

During its great days the abbey called forth the best energies of some of the ablest 
churchmen of the time — nobles, saintly leaders, friends of popes and emperors. The 
policies of the Congregation and Order were determined at Cluny, and the influence 
of the whole group was turned to enrich and dignify the liturgy, to supply devoted re- 
forming clergy, to support the great campaign against simony and irresponsible private 
warfare, to cultivate the fine arts, to favor the pilgrimage to Compostela, and with it 
the Spanish crusade against the Moors and the Romanization of the church in Spain. 
Cluny was a stabilizing influence in the church during a disturbed period of papal 
history. ‘he Cluniacs threw their influence against the antipopes during the struggle 
over the Investitures, but they favored a moderate solution of the contest. Blessed 
Urban II, fine flower of Cluniac Benedictinism, and former Grand Prior of Cluny, 
preached the First Crusade (1095). 

Great institutions always need and erect monumental buildings, and it is only 
natural that the edifices raised at Cluny in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries 
should be of considerable interest. Why should not Romanesque art, a monastic art 
par excellence, come to a focus at the greatest of the monasteries? The excavations at 
Cluny have proved that it did indeed, but rebuilding and a regrettable demolition 
have left only fragments of the old buildings. An intricate problem in architectural 
detective work is thus presented to the Mediaeval Academy’s mission, but extended 
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; Courtesy of Marcel a 
PLATE I. AIRPLANE VIEW OF CLUNY TO BE COMPARED WITH THE GENERAL 
PLAN OF THE ABBEY (PAGE IT) 
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TRANSEPTS AT CLUNY. THE LARGE TOWER AT THE RIGHT IS EXTANT 
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Loury Photograph 
PLATE III. INTERIOR OF EXTANT TRANSEPT, LOOKING 
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PLATE IV. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EN- 


GRAVING OF THE NARTHEX, SHOWING 
THE GREAT PORTAL 
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PLATE V. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EN- 
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PLATE VI.-ABSIDAL PAINTING .OF THE CHAPELLE DES 
MOINES AT BERZE-LA-VILLE, SAONE-ET-LOIRE, INSPIRED 
FROM THE SIMILAR PAINTING AT CLUNY 


Caufield Photograph 

PLATE VII. SKETCH MODEL IN PAPER OF THE 

GREAT PORTAL (INCOMPLETE) MADE BY 

HELEN KLEINSCHMIDT. SCALE INDICATED 
BY MONK’S FIGURE 
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PLATE VIII. FULL-SIZE REPRODUCTION, OF 

THE APSE ARCADE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

IN THE COURT OF THE FOGG MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boecker Photograph 


PLATE IX. RETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CLUNY APSE ARCADE AS RECONSTITUTED 
TEMPORARILY IN THE COURT OF THE FOGG MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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studies will make possible a monograph in which the old monastery will be recalled to 
a shadowy existence for the benefit of lovers and students of the fine arts. 

_ The monastery of Saint Odilo’s time may be reconstituted in a general way on the 
basis of slight excavated remains of the second church (dated circa 955 to 981) and a 
description of the establishment which is found in the well-known Consuetudinary of 
the Monastery of Farfa in Italy (early eleventh century). Many details of the accom- 
panying plan (Figure 1, page 10) are still uncertain and may be modified by later dis- 
coveries, but the general disposition of the monastery is doubtless correct. The layout 
of the church would seem to make it one of the earliest representatives of the so-called 
Benedictine church plan; it is easy to see that this type of plan might have radiated 
from Cluny. The arrangement of the offices is typical; the clear interior length of the 
church, about one hundred and fifty feet, gives an idea of the scale of the group. 

This whole group was replaced by larger buildings in the time of Saint Hugh, and 
further extended and fortified at a later time (Figure u, Plate II). The magnificent 
third church (almost 615 feet long, its clear interior length of about 411 feet covered by 
a bold high vault reaching a point at 98 feet above the pavement) was of course by far 
the most splendid individual building — was indeed one of the largest and most im- 
pressive of all church buildings. It was begun in 1088; five altars were consecrated at 
the east end in 1095; the main body of the church was finished by 1122, but not dedi- 
cated until 1130, a fall of vaulting having occurred meanwhile in the nave (1125). 
The spacious narthex or ante-church was in progress during the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries; the western towers dated from the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and were carried out in a sort of Romanesque style, surprising at the period, but 
obviously due to a desire for harmony with the older and more essential parts of this 
beautiful edifice. The towers and transepts still extant, and the remains of walls, piers, 
and substructures found in the excavations, studied in conjunction with seventeenth-, 
eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century drawings and descriptions, constitute a trust- 
worthy basis for detailed restoration drawings and models of the church. Thus in the 
end it will be possible to undo, in some measure, the unhappy demolition of 1798-1823 
when, after the suppression of the community, the church was taken down for building 
material by speculators and the French Government. 

This great structure was the culmination of the type of Romanesque church which 
employs a barrel vault over the nave, as contrasted with the groin-vaulted type which 
led through the cathedral of Durham (1093-1128) into the Gothic style. The pointed 
arch and vault, later developed in Gothic architecture, were first used on a large scale 
in Western church building at Cluny. Those versed in architecture will readily see 
that the design was a remarkable work of synthesis representing all of the various 
regional schools of Romanesque more fully than any other building; and this is pre- 
cisely what we should expect at the centre of a widely ramified institution like Cluny. 
The fact that certain elements in the church are of classical, Byzantine, and Moorish 
origin is a further positive indication of eclectic taste and scholarly attitude on the 
part of the designers. It is abundantly clear that a group of extraordinarily gifted archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors were brought together and collaborated to fuse, in this 
building, the best of the art of all Christendom. 

Visitors approached the church from higher ground at the west, and after passing 
under a porch between two towers (the only unvaulted part of the church), they en- 
tered the ante-church of five bays, 116 feet in length. At the further end was a mag- 
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nificent portal fully equal to those at Moissac, Vézelay, and Autun in impressiveness, 
and somewhat larger in dimensions. Dated about 1115, 1t was probably older at 
the examples just mentioned, and it was certainly one of the first large church portals 
with elaborate decoration in relief arranged according to a well-ordered iconographi- 


cal scheme (Figure m1, Plate VII). In the spandrels were figures of the four Evangelists; 
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FIGURE I. TENTATIVE SKETCH PLAN OF THE SECOND CHURCH 

AT CLUNY II, AND THE MONASTERY LAYOUT INDICATED IN THE 

FARFA CONSUETUDINARY. THESE BUILDINGS WERE REPLACED 
IN THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 


an outer archivolt had medallions of God the Father and the four-and-twenty elders; 
within the cusps of an inner arch were fifteen archangels..On the tympanum thus en- 
closed was a Christ of the Ascension in an oval glory borne by two angels. The corners 
of the tympanum were occupied by the apocalyptic beasts, allegories here of the vari- 
ous aspects of Christ’s Ministry rather than symbols of the Evangelists. Two plunging 
winged figures represented the Men in White announcing the Second Coming to the 
Apostles (and probably the Virgin) on the lintel below. The lintel seems to have been 
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FIGURE II. REPRODUCTION OF GENERAL PLAN SHOWING THE 

THIRD CHURCH, DESTROYED BETWEEN 1798 AND 1815, AND 

THE MEDIAEVAL CONVENTUAL BUILDINGS WHICH WERE 

LARGELY DEMOLISHED AND REPLACED BY THE MONKS IN THE 
COURSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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FIGURE III. WEST FRONT OF THE GREAT CHURCH AT 
CLUNY. THIS FACADE WAS MASKED ALMOST IMMEDIATELY 
BY THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NARTHEX, OR ANTE-CHURCH 


filled out with a Visit of the Holy Women to the tomb and two of the Resurrection ap- 
pearances; adjoining it was a capital with five small figures, possibly Prophets. A curi- 
ous and ingeniously constructed chapel of Saint Michael (warder of doors) was 
lodged in the thickness of the wall above the doorway. The decorative arcading in 
front of this chapel, forming a sort of frieze at the top of the portal, had a painted 
panel of an abbot in each of the four arches to one side and another of the central win- 
dow. No trace remains of these abbots, nor of the paintings on the vast door-valves, 
but many of the carved fragments of stonework retain areas of color. A soft orange-red, 
an ochre, a yellowish green, and a dull blue were used; and this part of the poly- 
chrome decoration appears to go back to the twelfth century — perhaps to the early 
twelfth century. 

Mention has already been made of the noble proportions of the nave. Unfortu- 
nately the nave, like the ante-church, has largely been demolished, but the great south 
transept, which still exists, gives an excellent idea of its forms, as well as a hint of its 
impressiveness and beautiful acoustic qualities (Figure rv, Plates III, V). Attached to 
the transept is a square stair-tower which contains, near its summit, an interesting 
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FIGURE IV. APSE OF THE CHURCH, BEGUN IN 1088 AND 
DESTROYED ABOUT 1814 


little chapel, formerly dedicated to the Archangel Gabriel. The consecrator, who is 
known from an inscription, was Pedro de Roda, bishop of Pamplona from 1084 to his 
death in 1115. The discovery of this dedication was enough to refute the conservative 
archaeologists, who believed that the great church was entirely rebuilt after the vault- 
ing collapse of 1125. Conservative archaeologists have also doubted that the splendid 
sanctuary was complete or even far advanced at the time of the consecration of five 
altars (two by Blessed Urban IT), on October 25, 1095, but the new studies are slowly 
bringing out a convincing body of evidence to refute them once more. It was the 
merit of the late Arthur Kingsley Porter that he divined the early date and great im- 
portance of the architecture and sculpture of this building; indeed the excavations 
were undertaken because the questions raised by this brilliant investigator and con- 
troversialist had to be solved before studies on Romanesque art could advance. Now 
that the shadowy forms of the magnificent old church are being made definite once 
more, and its uncertain chronology clarified, scholars realize more easily that an out- 
standing and precocious monument was in the logic of the situation at Cluny. The 
newly established dating makes it clear that the work at Cluny was a vital creation 
from which living influences spread, rather than a compendium of developed Ro- 
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manesque motives. This point of view is especially important in considering the 
sanctuary (Figure Iv). ae Vad 

The apse was covered, probably before 1110, by a vast painting of the Saviour in 
glory accompanied by the apocalyptic beasts, by saints, and the celestial choir. This 
painting was done in tempera enriched by overpainting in wax, a process which gave 
great depth to suitable passages; it was always admired, and Alexandre Lenoir, the 
founder of the Musée des Monuments Frangais, even proposed, during the demolition, 
to transport it in pieces to Paris and set it up again there; but the project failed and the 
apse was destroyed. The vault was carried on a clerestory, and this in turn on a series 
of arches supported on slender columns of marble, recut from ancient shafts, and sup- 
plied with a beautiful series of sculptured capitals which are among the loveliest 
examples of mediaeval carving. They are now preserved, with many other fragments 
of the church, in the local museum at Cluny. 

A full-size replica of the apse arcade was built in the court of the Fogg Museum in 
Cambridge in order to study these sculptures in their original relationship (Plates VIII, 
IX). The first of the series is closely related to the antique Corinthian; the others are 
allegorical. The second capital has allegorical figures of the first four modes of plane 
song; the third, an allegory of the monastery as a spiritual palaestra; the fourth has 
allegorical figures of the three Theological Virtues and Justice; while the fifth has per- 
sonifications of the Four Rivers of Paradise as figures of the Cardinal Virtues. ‘The 
sixth capital has figures representing Prudence the teacher, Prudence the warner, 
Spring, and Summer. Texts accompanying these figures of the seasons indicate that 
they were considered as an allegory for the sweet-scented spiritual flowers and the 
spiritual harvest of the monastic life. A bee-keeper, represented on the seventh capital, 
suggests that an allegory of the monastery as a land of milk and honey was intended. 
On the eighth capital the last four modes of plane song were represented by allegorical 
figures. Behind and beyond the great capitals were others representing spiritual 
temptation and struggle in the terms of the Psychomachia of Prudentius. 

Thus the eight great capitals set forth a very beautiful interpretation of the 
monastery as a place of godly life, spiritual virtues, and divine praise; and this 
allegory was quite in its place on the half-circle of columns which enclosed the altar; 
but the iconographical scheme was more comprehensive. Old Testament subjects oc- 
cupy the engaged pier capitals which continued the line of the great capitals, and thus 
flanked the altar. The capital which stood at the left gives the story of the Fall of our 
first parents in Paradise, while another, once similarly placed at the right, is devoted 
to the Sacrifice of Abraham as a forerunner of the Sacrifice on Calvary and the 
Sacrifice of the altar, veritable sursum corda to the majestic vision portrayed on the 
semidome above. 

Since the remaining figured sculptures in the church were few in number and 
scattered, and not arranged according to any discernible scheme, it is likely that the 
iconography of the main doorway and that of the sanctuary formed one design. As the 
great portal opened the way into the church building where the life and worship of the 
community were centered and symbolized by the sculptures about the altar, so also 
the carvings of the portal, with their scenes of resurrection and ascension and their 
suggestion of the apocalyptic vision and the second coming, prepared the visitor for 
the sublime Christ in Glory which dominated the whole interior of the church from 
the lofty vault of the sanctuary. 
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It was the fate of this figure to look down upon the last mass celebrated in the 
church, on October 25, 1793, just 798 years after Blessed Urban II’s consecration, and 
upon the advancing ruin of the building, which had fallen into the power of earthen- 
hearted officials who could only see that, since the collapse of the Order, there was no 
longer any need of a large church at Cluny. Its legacy of beauty meant nothing to 
them, and they deserve small thanks for the fact that something of the building re- 


mains, so that archaeologists can conjure up its design from the place where exiled 
beauty dwells. 
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A Letter from a Master of Ceremonies 
to the Builder of a Cathedral 


The RicuT REVEREND JoAguim NasBuco 


SIR: 


As a master of ceremonies, with many years’ experience in pontifical services, 
I have often thought that ceremonies, specially pontifical ones, frequently come out 
badly because churches do not seem to have been built in accordance with the 
ceremonies which are to be held within their walls; and although I try my best to 
get them through as well as possible, I certainly cannot change walls, steps, and altars 
from one place to another. Therefore, I have to accommodate ceremonies to bricks and 
stones, when bricks and stones should be laid in accordance with the necessities 
of the ritual. 


Altar and Altars. Strictly speaking, there is only one altar in a Catholic church, and 
that is the high altar. Looking down from the door to the altar, one should see no side 
chapels. They break the line and interfere with the high altar, which is the altar of a 
cathedral; the side ones are accessories which were introduced when priests began 
to celebrate low masses. 

Auxiliary chapels are most useful, but they should be built separately. Side 
chapels must not be cut in two: half belonging to the central structure and the other 
half being something apart. People must not be brought to believe that they are an 
essential part of the church. 

There is only one Eucharistic Sacrifice, says the Greek Liturgy, and there can 
be only one altar for the one Sacrifice; the Greek Rite, up to the present day, does 
not allow side altars, unless they form entirely independent chapels. And this is quite 
right. Pope Celestine’s words: “Lex credendi legem statuit supplicandi’’ should also be put 
in another way for architects: “Lex supplicandi statuit legem aedificandi.” 1 Let prayer be 
said according to the doctrines of faith; let churches be built according to doctrines 
both of faith and prayer. 

When accessories get mixed up with essentials, one thing will certainly happen: 
people will have to try to separate in their minds what the architect has brought 
together. 

If one builds two side chapels next to the main altar, people will naturally sup- 
Resets they form part of the sanctuary, something like the side panels in a Flemish 
reredos. 

It is not too much to say that the excessive number of side altars has been one of 
the great factors toward badly built churches. An architect, called upon to build 
such and such a church, is immediately informed that he has to put up a certain 
number of side altars: six, ten, twelve, and so on. The architect has to make room for 
them, so as to comply with different devotions. 


+“The law of faith establishes the law for prayer.” . . . “The law of prayer establishes the law for building.” 
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In accordance with the rubrics of the Roman Pontifical for the consecration of 
altars, even side altars should be detached from the wall, as the bishop has to go round 
the altar thirteen times during the consecration ceremony. 

The altar, and the ciborium or baldachinum over it, shall be the principal, and 
not only the principal, but the unique monumental construction in the church. If the 
walls and the altar, with its ciborium, are up, the church is ready for consecration. 
Everything else is accessory. Would that architects and priests, laity and friars, monks 
and nuns, might once and for all understand that an altar is a table! People do not 
build dining room tables against walls; they place them in the middle of the room. 

The apse is, of course, a very good place for the sanctuary and altar in churches 
in which the apse is made the principal feature or focal point of the nave; but even in 
such cases, the altar need not necessarily be placed next to the wall. There is no law 
obliging the priest to say Mass with his back to the congregation. The chief thing to 
bear in mind is that the altar must be built in the principal place and must be seen 
from all parts of the building. 

The proper place for the sacrificial table, if the church is built in the shape of a 
cross, is the centre of the crossing. And if, in a cross-shaped church, one puts up a 
large and impressive cupola for pews and chairs, one will have committed a most 
grievous liturgical sin, a most unpardonable sin. If the altar cannot be put under the 
cupola, if, in other words, the centre of the architectural block is to be filled up with 
pews, then there must be no cupola. People sitting in the pews have no right to a 
cupola. 

: If the cupola is the principal part, the most important part of the building, 
simple logic and common sense say that the principal thing in the church should be in 
the principal place, and not only is the altar the principal thing in a church, but a 
church is built to cover the altar, it is built because of the altar. One can build an altar 
without a church. One cannot build a church without an altar. 

I suppose that if someone had told seventy year old Michaelangelo, when he 
started to build his glorious cupola, that the high altar and Saint Peter’s body would 
not be placed under it, but somewhere else, near the apse, Michaelangelo would have 
taken him for something like a fool. He built his immortal cupola to cover Saint 
Peter’s body and altar. Unfortunately, the greatest liturgical blunders are often taken 
for granted as being correct. 

In Sir Edwin Lutyen’s new cathedral in Liverpool, the altar, as I understand, is 
to be placed in the crossing of the nave, under the cupola. After Westminster Cathe- 
dral, the new Liverpool Cathedral is to be a very fine and living lesson of liturgical 
and architectural observance, not only for England, but for the Catholic world. 

It may be sometimes necessary, for many reasons, to put the bishop’s throne and 
the clergy in front of the altar, the celebrant facing the apse. In such cases, the part 
of the church back of the altar may very well be used for the choir, as in Westminster 
Cathedral. 


Processions. Since processions are very important in the Roman Liturgy, it follows that 
it must be practicably possible to hold them all around the church. Side aisles or 
corridors (without pews) resolve this problem very well, besides being useful for people 
coming in and out; the movement up and down the nave will be greatly reduced 
for the benefit of all. 
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In churches built in the form of a cross, with the altar in the centre, the two arms 
of the cross provide very suitable space for the congregation. Of course, the wider the 
church and the nearer the people are to the altar, the better for the people. Long and 
narrow churches are not as suitable for solemn ceremonies as small and wide ones. 
One can hardly hear the music or follow the preacher in the last pews of a long and 
narrow church. 

Some churches are so built that a great part of the space is taken up by columns 
and piers and fixed furniture and decoration, so that a large part of the congregation 
cannot see the altar. Sometimes pews are put behind the piers or columns, inviting the 
people to look at the fine marble columns, to listen to the music, or simply to close 
their eyes and try to hear the server ring the bell. In theatres, seats are never placed 
so that one cannot see the stage. 


The Sanctuary. The sanctuary of a cathedral is usually too small; it can never be too 
large. The sanctuary is the space round the altar. The Caeremoniale Episcoporum wants 
the sanctuary to be separated from the rest of the church. Entrance to the sanctuary, 
specially during ceremonies, should be reserved to the clergy. The distinction between 
clergy and laity is of divine institution and must be specially observed during sacred 
ceremonies. The sanctuary is not to be used as a passage or corridor, either for the 
laity or clergy. 

It is usual to place the sanctuary at a higher level than the rest of the church, 
so that people may better follow the ceremonies and also, so as better to separate the 
sanctuary from the rest of the church. 

The steps that lead to the sanctuary should by no means occupy all the width of 
the nave, as they are only used for processional entrances and the like. 

A communion table should not be placed at the entrance to the sanctuary, since 
the Blessed Sacrament is to be kept in a side chapel. For general communions, 
kneeling benches can easily be arranged. 

The sanctuary, as we have said, must be a few steps higher (five at the utmost), 
than the rest of the church; but the sanctuary itself must be on the same level. It is 
most important that it be not broken up into pieces by different sets of steps. 

It is very difficult to bring out a fine ceremony if the clergy have to be going up 
and down steps all the time. Fortescue used to say — and he was quite right — that 
going up and down steps interferes with the dignity of ceremonies. 

_ The impressive grandeur of the sanctuary of Saint John Lateran is specially due 
to its unbroken surface, no steps being visible, and a general ordination thus being 
carried out with ease and perfection. 

__ If one takes a sanctuary that is none too large and breaks it up into two or three 
different levels, with steps all over, there will be no room left for ceremonies. 

Looking, recently, at the sanctuary of a fine cathedral, I said to myself, “Very 
fine indeed, but it certainly was not made for the pontifical ceremonies of the Roman 
Rite — no room to move about in.” 


The Choir. ‘The choir, or presbyterium, is only the front or back part of the sanctuary, 
according to the locality of the altar. It should give the impression of belonging to the 
sanctuary and not look like something apart. It must be on the same level as the rest 
of the sanctuary. Or, in other words, the clergy sit in the sanctuary. 
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Liturgically speaking, there is only one sanctuary. The idea of a lower and an 
upper one is quite foreign to the Roman Liturgy. It has no raison d’étre. 

One or two steps at the utmost between the sanctuary and the choir are some- 
times to be seen in very correct cathedrals. But it should be borne in mind that the 
steps are not there to separate the choir from the altar. As two or three rows of stalls 
are usually placed on either side, and as each row is one low step higher than the pre- 
ceding one, and as the back row should not be higher than the level of the sanctuary, 
architects decide the question by sinking the front row one or two steps and putting 
the back row on the same level as the sanctuary: hence the reason for steps. But if any 
arrangements could be made so as not to have these steps, it would be better. 

Only two things have a liturgical right to steps, hence to a higher level, namely, 
the altar and the bishop’s throne. 

The altar steps should be in odd numbers, three, five, or seven at the utmost. 
Five is the best number for a large cathedral, so that it be higher than the bishop’s throne. 
Since many ceremonies, such as ordinations, are held on the footpace, it is most 
important that it be wide, fifty inches is not too much. One cannot hold ordinations 
on a narrow footpace. The ciborium or baldachinum should cover the table and foot- 
pace. It may cover the steps if the architectural lines so desire. The writer has seen 
ciboria covering everything back of the altar and not covering the mensa — “‘hor- 
resco referens!” 


The Bishop's Throne. The proper liturgical place for the bishop’s throne is in the 
centre of the apse, near or next to the back wall. The stalls for the clergy would thus 
be on either side of the apse with the altar and the bishop’s throne on the same line. 
Thus the bishop crosses his clergy on going to the altar or throne and sees both clergy 
and congregation when sitting. 

When — alas! — architects decided to place the altar next to the back wall of the 
apse, so as to be able to build all possible kinds of all possible things behind the altar, 
and have the priest say Mass turning his back to the people, the poor bishop had to 
find some other place for his throne, which was placed on the right hand side of the 
sanctuary (Gospel side). 

The bishop’s throne must have three steps and only three. The third is the foot- 
pace. Again, the footpace must be sufficiently large for the bishop’s throne, and the 
three “‘scabella”’ or seats for the assistant priest and deacons, who have to move about 
with ease, without having to step out of the footpace. Small footpaces, with room only 
for the bishop’s throne, as they are frequently seen, are a grievous mistake, as far as 
ceremonies are concerned. The throne should be a large and high chair, the seat about 
six inches higher than an ordinary chair: a movable step is placed in front of the chair 
for the bishop to rest his feet. When the bishop has to kneel at the throne, this step 
is removed. 

The Caeremoniale Episcoporum says that the bishop’s throne shall be by no means 
higher than the altar. Should the altar, for some reason, have less than three steps, 
then the bishop’s throne must also be lower. ae 

Another very important item in the said book of ceremonies is that if the altar 
has a baldachinum, the bishop’s throne should also have one. So that if the bishop 
wants a baldachinum over his throne, he should first see to one over the high altar. 
For the bishop’s throne may not have more honors than those allotted at the altar. 
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Movable Furniture. The stone or marble altar, which is to be consecrated as one solid 
block, the bishop’s throne, and the stalls for the clergy are to be the only fixed appur- 
tenances of a cathedral sanctuary. 

It is most important that all other pieces of furniture be removable and not stuck 
or fixed on the floor or walls. And the reason is obvious. 

The ceremonies, ordinary and extraordinary, of a cathedral, differ greatly one 
from another, and the preparation of the sanctuary must also differ. A general ordina- 
tion is not a low Mass. The sanctuary on Good Friday is quite different from what it is 
on Holy Saturday. At the consecration of a bishop, quite another arrangement is 
made. If cardinals are present in the sanctuary, special thrones will have to be set up. 
In other words, ceremonies change, and the sanctuary changes with them. The 
furniture of a cathedral sanctuary must be placed in the sanctuary when and where 
necessary. When unnecessary it is to be put away. Such is the Roman system, and 
it is quite in accordance with common sense. 

A fixed bracket or credence table is all right for a small chapel, but quite out of 
place in a cathedral sanctuary, where a large credence is needed for high Mass and a 
still larger one for pontifical services. Two symmetrical and costly credences, on either 
side, are anything but liturgical. 


The Pulpit. The pulpit of a cathedral is not necessarily a monumental structure, with 
a shell on top. 

The chief preacher in a cathedral is the bishop himself, and, strictly speaking, he 
should preach sitting at the falstool, as near as possible to his congregation. So 
preached the bishop of Hippo, Augustine, to his flock. But the bishop may use the 
pulpit if he so wishes and preach from the right hand (Gospel) side. If another priest 
were to preach in the presence of the bishop, he would have to preach from the left 
hand (Epistle) side. A portable pulpit, as one frequently sees in Germany, would be 
very liturgical. The best solution however, is to have two low ambones, one on each side 
of the sanctuary, with direct entrance from the sanctuary and built as part of the 
whole structure. ‘These ambones would serve two purposes: the chanting of the Gospel 
or Epistle and preaching. 

Two tall and symmetrical pulpits on either side of the church, may be very ex- 
pensive and architecturally correct: they will certainly be liturgically pretentious. 


The Organ. As to the organ and schola, the nearer they are to the altar, the more the 
will be in accordance with liturgical requirements. The further, the worse. The ered 
in the sanctuary and the schola should be one and the same thing. They are two dif- 
ferent and distinct, but united bodies. i 

To hear a priest, turning his back to the people, before an altar directly against 
the back wall ofa long church, sing Dominus vobiscum and get the singers, perched in 
the organ gallery over the entrance door, a hundred or so yards away to answer 
Et cum spirttu tuo, necessitates some kind of electrical installation to let the singers know 
when it is time to answer. Such an arrangement seems absurd. But, alas, all kinds of 
absurdities are be to seen in Catholic churches. , ‘ 


Last Words. Roman architecture was great because it respected two things above all: 
lines and surfaces. Give me lines that I can see through, give me surfaces where my 
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eyes can rest. ‘he more one breaks lines and surfaces, the more the architecture loses. 
Lines and surfaces are the two component parts of a fine perspective, which a Cathe- 
dral must have. 

Decoration is useful when it sets off the principal thing. If, on the contrary, 
decoration obstructs the view of the principal thing, then it is no longer decoration, 
but obstruction. 

Finally, the genius of the Roman Rite is in its sobriety and severeness. The 
architectural lines of a cathedral should serve to stress this munificent sobriety and 
severeness. Anything unnecessary, anything superfluous, anything excessively decora- 
tive, anything vulgar, anything pretentious, anything untrue, is out of place in a 
church where the severe notes of the Gregorian chant are to be heard, and where the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is to be offered in its divine simplicity. 


JOAQUIM NABUCO 


NOTE. A splendid example of a large, central, and cathedral, “‘it certainly is the present exceedingly awkward 
unique nave, with the high altar dominating the whole arrangement of the sanctuary levels, which plainly allows 
edifice, narrow side aisles, and accessory chapels built in of no free movement about the archiepiscopal throne.” 
suitable places, but out of sight, is Westminster Cathedral. See W. de Hopital, Westminster Cathedral and tts Architect. 

If anything is open to criticism in Beniley’s marvelous Vol. I, p. 62. 
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The Church of the Passion at Obermenzing 


WALTER R. AGARD 


BUILDERS of churches to-day must, as in mediaeval times, draw their chief inspira- 
tion from the symbolism established by ecclesiastical tradition. In one sense a church 
itself exists as a symbol of the Faith. Yet they should not be content merely with a 
revival of previous architecture. It is their privilege to work in the spirit rather than 
according to the letter of their predecessors. ‘The most original architecture and sculp- 
ture of the past, that which bears the stamp of the greatest conviction and enthusiasm, 
was created to serve religion. To-day we have substituted for this daring attitude a 
timid conservatism; with few exceptions our churches are copies or adaptations of the 
Romanesque and Gothic, and are decorated with sculpture which at. best captures 
something of the dignity of the originals and at worst has the chilly character of un- 
inspired antiquarianism. It may be argued that mediaeval forms are best fitted to 
stimulate those Christian ideas and emotions that are essentially unchanging, however 
else our mode of life may be altered; but we cannot escape the conclusion that no mere 
imitation of earlier art can adequately express contemporary life. Some experiments 
have been tried, to be sure, utilizing new materials and principles of construction, 
such as the concrete-and-glass church at Le Raincy, near Paris, the concrete-and- 
glass Saint Anthony’s, Bale, and the concrete Grundtvigs Church at Copenhagen; 
but these are notable as engineering projects rather than as houses of worship. They 
cannot, however, be ignored; they indicate a growing dissatisfaction with our facile 
copies of mediaeval buildings, and make us ask the question: “How shall we create 
expression for our Faith in modern architecture and its decoration?”’ 

One significant answer is the Church of the Passion in Obermenzing, a suburb 
of Munich.* It would be difficult to find a church more competently planned, in 
terms of both tradition and the life of to-day. Dedicated in November, 1924, it stands 
at the heart of the community centre projected by Georg Buchner for this garden 
city; around it will be grouped the parish house, Town Hall, public school, and 
market place. Thus the church appropriately stands as the central symbol of the 
common life. 


IN DESIGNING the building Herr Buchner, himself devoted to the Church and the 
locality, was aware of the abiding values of tradition. He chose a familiar Bavarian 
type, with its picturesque domed tower; the church fits modestly into its ancient 
surroundings, making no violent assertion of its originality. Yet it is much more than 
a mere copy or superficial adaptation. The material is concrete, and does not attempt 
to masquerade as something more pretentious; instead, it preserves its own clean and 
austere quality. The architect took full advantage of its constructional possibilities, 
which allow wide-flung interior arches, with resulting spaciousness and light. Here is 
the integrity of fabric, simplicity of surface, and emphasis on structural mass char- 
acteristic of the best modern architecture. 


* I wish to acknowledge with gratitude my specialindebt- (Munich), X XI, 7 (April 1 925), pp. 137-164, and to Hans 
edness to Richard Hoffmann, whose account of the history Panzer and Jane Cleveland Bloodgood for their assistance 
and planning of this church appeared in Die Christliche Kunst in the interpretation of the symbolism of this church. 
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The basilica plan was followed, but with interesting variations, which give the 
building original character. The south side is broken by the roof of the aisle, but on the 
north the steep-pitched roof descends directly to the outer wall. The west facade 
(page 25) remains symmetrical by reason of the small polygonal baptistry, which fits 
snugly into the southwest corner. Severity is the keynote of the north side. The south 
is more attractive, with its clerestory, the projecting baptistry and the double row 
of windows (the top ones round, the lower pointed); but especially because of the 
massive bell-tower, which stands as a symbol of the power of the Faith, rising bulwark- 
like beside the sanctuary. In the base of this tower is the sacristy. 

Color was wisely used to emphasize the major elements of the building. The white 
walls are crowned by the dark red roof; over this shimmers the silver-gray dome. 


UPON seeing the Church of the Passion, one is at first chiefly impressed with its 
sturdy strength. But it is not lacking in intimate details, which relieve its starkness 
and further enforce its religious meaning. For this purpose Buchner invited the coép- 
eration of Hans Panzer, a Munich sculptor who was especially well fitted for the 
commission. He had worked with the architect before, so that the two shared common 
artistic aims and technical knowledge; he was by temperament and training a creative 
artist, informed by the past but not fettered by it; and his sincere sympathy with the 
religious life of the community gave assurance that his work would express it with 
conviction. In preparation for his interpretation of the meaning of the church he 
studied especially the two great sermons on the Passion by Honorius of Autun. So 
there was reborn in Obermenzing something very like the spirit of mediaeval times, 
when ecclesiastical and artistic leaders engaged in productive collaboration. 

At the three doorways Panzer’s sculpture inspires worship. As one passes within 
the hospitable porch of the main entrance (page 26), which is supported by columns of 
maroon marble resting on stalwart limestone lions (symbolic of the Resurrection), 
one sees, framing the doors, continuous panels representing the events of the Passion. 
The familiar story is vividly told, with increasing intensity up to the central scenes of 
the Bearing of the Cross, the Crucifixion, and the Deposition. Yet, though highly 
dramatic, the sculpture acknowledges its aesthetic kinship with the architecture. 
The technique is robust, consistent with the severity of the exterior; the modeling, 
ample within the forms, is geometric rather than naturalistic, in accordance with the 
architect’s design; a strong pattern of diagonals and sharp curves establishes a steady 
connecting rhythm. The reliefs, of maroon marble similar to that of the porch columns, 
are in delightful contrast to the white walls and the green bronze doors. From both a 
religious and artistic point of view this entrance 1s most appropriate. 

The side doorways have tympana of great beauty. They are of silver-gray limestone, 
which harmonizes perfectly with the concrete setting. The North tympanum (page 
28) represents Our Lord in His first appearance after the Resurrection, instead of the 
traditional scene of Christ seated in Majesty; on His face are still the marks of suffer- 
ing, and His hands display their wounds. His austere figure dominates the composition 
in spite of the strong accents of the symbols of the Evangelists at the sides. ‘The model- 
ing throughout is broad and expansive, in conformity with the character of the north 
side of the building. The other tympanum (page 27), of the Mater Amabilis with 
kneeling angels, also gives a sculptural interpretation fitting to its subject for this 
building. The Virgin is not seated in Majesty; instead, she stands, raising the Child so 
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that His form and His hand, lifted in blessing, become the focus of interest. The 
flowing lines suggest the Virgin’s radiant tenderness; her fluted robe, the left arm 
which rhythmically relates the Child to her, and the folds of the angels robes, leading 
inward and up to the central group, add to the impression of gracious serenity; smooth 
curves within the aureole give poise to the composition and bind it to the lintel below. 
Even in this quiet scene, however, there is a suggestion of the Cross, as the horizontal 
arm of the Virgin comes in contact with the body of the Infant Saviour. 


WITHIN the church the same spirit of serious and intimate devotion prevails. Every- 
thing is designed to lead one’s attention directly to the tabernacle. Behind it the tri- 
angular, thorny-bossed reredos is framed by the great arch over the choir and the 
three arches of the apse, which, like the spikes of a crown, establish a prevailing 
motif suitable for a church dedicated to the Passion (page 27). This rhythm is caught 
up and repeated throughout the church in the smaller arches of the aisle arcades 
and at the west end. But here again within this impressively simple pattern there are 
lovely notes of interest. One is the color contrasts between the white walls, the black 
of the wrought-iron chandeliers and sconces, and the dominant note of red in the 
wooden ceiling and deeper red-tiled floor, the rich wood of the pews, confessionals, 
and pulpit, the maroon holy water fonts, and the radiant color which is focused on 
the gold of the altar from the stained glass windows on either side of the apse. ‘The red 
here, as on the exterior of the church, has religious as well as aesthetic significance. 
. The stained glass windows, designed by Felix Baumhauer, picture two scenes 
which are symbolic of the Passion. On the right of the altar is the sacrifice of Abraham; 
on the left, the lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wilderness. Their soft tones, of 
dark ultramarine interwoven with red, yellow, and green, flood the sanctuary and 
choir with mellow light, accentuating it in contrast with the whiteness of the nave. 
The sculptural details of the interior further contribute to its impressive plainness 
an attractively intimate character. Especially interesting is the wrought-iron grille 
of the baptistry (page 27). This is divided into twenty-one panels; the eight scenes in 
the centre represent the Fall and Redemption of mankind; they are crowned by three 
more showing the Virgin and John the Baptist on either side of the adored Trinity; 
and they are surrounded by a border of ten sacred symbols. The fact that this is the 
baptistry portal is emphasized by the dove at the top and the scene of the ark, which 
reminds one that as Noah found safety on the waters, so the Church seeks security 
in baptism. In the border, the unicorn, symbol of purity, repeats the message. Further 
meaning may be found in the numbers of these panels: three at the top (the Trinity), 
eight in the main part, in conformity with the octagonal shape of the chapel (eight 
is the traditional symbol of new birth and the anticipated resurrection), twenty-one 
altogether (three times seven, seven representing the attributes of the Christian life); 
also in the repeated motif of the Cross in each panel. From an aesthetic standpoint 
the elongated forms and taut, angular lines are well suited to iron technique and keep 
the grille from being too ponderous and obstructing the light. 


IN HARMONY with the grille are the lighting fixtures. The iron-woven circlets ot 
lights and the sconces with their twisted ends repeat the thorn motif. It is most strongly 
stated in the sanctuary lamp, which, terminating in a sharp spike, indicates the 
Kingly Presence in the tabernacle. 
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EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE CHURCH OF THE PASSION AT OBERMENZING NEAR 
MUNICH, GERMANY. GEORGE W. BUCHNER, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN PORTAL (ABOVE) AND DETAIL: OF CARVED 

JAMB (LEFT), CHURCH OF THE PASSION, OBER: 

MENZING. THE CARVING REPRESENTS SCENES FROM 

THE PASSION. IT Is EXECUTED IN MAROON MARBLE. 
HANS PANZER, SCULPTOR 
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SOUTH PORTAL 


ARTHEX 
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BAPTISTRY GRILLE 


CHURCH OF THE PASSION AT OBERMENZING 
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CHRIST RISEN SURROUNDED BY SYMBOLS OF THE EVANGELISTS: TYMPANUM FOR 
THE NORTH PORTAL 


HOLY WATER FONT: 
THE STAG 


HOLY WATER FONT: 
THE UNICORN 


CHRIST PREACHING TO A GROUP OF PEAS- 

ANTS: WOOD CARVED PANEL FOR PULPIT. 

ALL CARVING DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 

HANS PANZER FOR THE CHURCH OF THE 
PASSION AT OBERMENZING 
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The six holy water fonts (page 28) have designs carved in maroon marble repre- 
senting Christ’s baptism, which sanctifies ours, and the animals of sacred story, 
notably the unicorn and the hart thirsting for the streams of water. Their suavely- 
marked planes and glowing surfaces are of value in softening the severity of the 
_ pillars. 

Pulpit, confessionals, and pews show as careful planning as every other detail of 
the church. They contribute by reason of their solid structure and curving contours 
to the pervading impression of generous security. 

Of all the decorative sculpture, none is more appealing than the panel on the 
front of the pulpit (page 28). This relief of Jesus preaching to a group of peasants is cut 
in wood and covered with dull gold. Around its base are heads of the symbols of the 
Evangelists. In spirit it is entirely harmonious with the rest of the church: sincere, inti- 
mate, reverential. The sculptor found expression in it not only for his technical skill, 
but also for his religious devotion. 

Panzer intends to complete the sculptural ensemble with an altar relief of the 
twelve Apostles and terra-cotta Stations of the Cross. He is now working on designs 
for them, and they will be executed as soon as funds are available. 

After seeing the pretentious display or ascetic bareness of so many of our modern 
churches, it is a joy to find one as sensitively planned and appropriately decorated 
as this Church of the Passion at Obermenzing. The worshipper is made to feel through- 
out all its rich detail the entity of its essential message: the Kingship of Christ in His 
Redemption of the world. 


From ‘“‘ Moderne Kerken,’’ Amsterdam 


PLAN OF THE CHURCH OF THE PASSION, OBERMENZING 
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A Modern Gothic Church 


TALBOT FAULKNER HAMLIN 


THE GOTHIC Revival of the nineteenth century has had, at least in church archi- 
tecture, a confused and unsolved development. The old enthusiasms of the Oxford 
Movement seem far away and strange to us; even the passionate struggles of Pugin to 
create anew a mediaeval England sound hectic in our modern ears. The vision of 
Gothic architecture as the only Christian architecture which those enthusiasts held a 
century ago has dimmed and failed. To-day we know its foundations were too narrow, 
its attempt too forgetful of Christian buildings other than Gothic. And, as the nine- 
teenth century wore to its close, the fine honesty of Pugin’s architectural ideals was 
submerged under sentimental sophistries. Buildings became “Gothic”’ by imitating 
the surface and insulting the spirit of Gothic architecture. And the imitations them- 
selves — delighting in the facility with which, in soft plaster, ornament could be 
modeled, non-structural ‘“‘vaulting ribs’? could be run, or the naked simplicity and 
purity of structural supports could be clothed in meaningless complexity — de- 
generated rapidly, until the lands (our own, perhaps, especially) were covered with 
the lath and plaster monstrosities so many of us know, alas, too well. 

Thus the Gothic movement became almost completely discredited. The steel lath 
rolled above to imitate the stone vaults of another age became only a birdcage to 
prison striving wings. Gothic architecture, as a category of superficial forms, was dead, 
and with it died as well the philosophy that only in Gothic could the Christian faith 
find expression. 

Yet Gothic churches continue to be built; and in another, more subtle way, the 
Gothic, as a spirit, and not as a set of forms, still remains strangely, and perhaps 
uniquely, congenial for church use. For the essence of the Gothic spirit is direct hon- 
esty of expression, organic development of magnificent form from the premises of 
material, structure, and use; and surely this same honesty, this same organic quality 
should be qualities of religion. 

The Church of Saint Catherine of Sienna, New York City, designed by Wilfrid E. 
Anthony, is Gothic in this latter, deeper sense. It is Gothic because it accepts the 
conditions of its time and its building and because it has much of the direct honesty 
and organic form of the mediaeval churches. It is Gothic because it is modern, be- 
cause it could have been built at no other place and time than its own. And, naturally, 
it is most satisfactory where it is most modern, where it accepts most frankly American 
twentieth century conditions. 

The problem of the twentieth century American church is manifestly a difficult 
one. It entails the design, usually, of a church of comparatively small size, with a com- 
paratively large seating accommodation, to be built for very little money. This means 
that much of the Gothic mystery of aisles, long vistas, high ceilings must be bravely 
abandoned. It means the use of inexpensive materials, simply and economically used. 
Furthermore it usually means the choice of furnishing the whole completely, or else 
leaving a skeleton, full of unsatisfactory temporary makeshifts that all too often be- 


come permanent eye-sores, or give way eventually to products of commercial manu- 
facture that insult the original design. 
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PLAN OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENNA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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In Saint Catherine of Sienna, Wilfrid Anthony has solved these problems well. 
The simple brick work of both exterior and interior conveys a marked impression of 
strength and direct handling; one feels that such a building will stand up and age 
gracefully. The pointed arches that swing so simply across the nave and support the 
roof are disarmingly direct; they seem such an easy solution of the roofing problem 
that it is only an architect who can appreciate the study they required, or who can 
realize how skilfully they are combined with the openings for side chapels and con- 
fessionals. The whole arrangement has an apparent absolute spontaneity of design, 
with every part fitting surely into the whole. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Anthony could obtain on the lot at his disposal such a rela- 
tively large choir and sanctuary, and set it off from the general design so subtly, yet so 
well. It forms the best possible frame for the altar and reredos, and a rich and interest- 
ing devotional focus for the church. 

On the exterior, the parade of buttresses and windows on the flanks is delightful 
and well proportioned, and in general mass the relation of the church proper to its 
slim tower is excellent, no matter from what angle seen. The simple gable at the front 
is a direct expression of the roof behind. 


THE church is unusual in the uniformity and completeness of its fitments. That must 
be, one feels, an extraordinary and rare piece of good fortune. For it is too often the 
fate of a church architect, filled with the desire to make a chapel or a choir and sanc- 
tuary that shall be a unit, with each part designed for the especial place it is to occupy 
in the whole climax — each part a note in one harmony of the hymn of praise such a 
thing should be — to find himself, all too late, forced to incorporate an altar rail, a 
statue, or even an entire altar (perhaps the very worst that the most commercial pur- 
veyors could produce twenty years ago) into his design, and so ruin its devotional 
harmony. This is a very serious matter in church architecture, and here much of the 
credit for success, or blame for failure, must be laid at the door of the parish authori- 
ties. Must sentiment be allowed to spoil present worship? Cannot the old be incorpo- 
rated in the new in some symbolic way rather than in all its frequent flagrant ugli- 
ness? Cannot the old and perhaps ugly, memorial of some: well-loved pastor or 
parishioner be kept, but built around or over, shrouded perhaps in pierced grille 
work, so that it may be seen, and yet the whole be a single unit in harmony with the 
new? 

And if the desire to re-use in a new building some ugly and faded fittings from an 
older one is not the result of a real sentiment of respect towards a donor, or a person 
whose memorial it is, but solely the result of a materialistic desire ‘‘to save money” — 
and this is too often the case — what shall we say then?.The architect may argue, 
plead, beseech, talk of possible harmony and beauty — all in vain, for in this ‘‘prac- 
tical,” “‘economical’? world no argument can stand against something like this: 
“But this communion rail is only ten years old, and it cost fifteen hundred dollars. 
What can be the sense of having another?” So the poor architect goes his way, and 
tries to patch and pull the old into the new . . . That, it seems, is often a pastor’s 
attitude, and that is a matter where education of the authorities could do enormous 
good, so that they might realize how a glaring discord of line, or color, or even of 


spirit in what a worshipper sees may often become for him a most undesirable source 
of distraction. 
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RARE it is, then, to find an American church as much “all of one piece” as this; altars, 
font, and their decoration enhance the general effect. All are obviously part of one 
aesthetic whole, and the richness of their polychromy is especially effective when seen 
with the subdued reds and browns of the brick work and the wooden ceiling beams. 
The one possible criticism of their general design lies for me in the treatment of the 
high altar reredos and the tester above it, which seem too much to divide the ‘‘east”? 
wall of the chancel, and thus to diminish the perfect sense of simple height which is 
given by the cross arches of the nave. Yet the general quality of lavish yet dignified 
richness is most compelling. 

Now such an opportunity for creating an entire thing — building and its ap- 
pointments at once — brings with it the responsibility of making the harmony be- 
tween them absolute. And it is here, I think, that there is some lack of complete 
achievement. For me, at least, the big vision which threw those simple arches across 
the nave was dimmer when it created the altars and the font. For the secret of the 
power of the interior as a whole is simplicity, directness, boldness, truth to our times; 
and I find in the altars and the font that these qualities are but secondary. In them 
conventional arrangements of detail crop out, the modernity is but halting, and the 
direct simplicity of the design is here and there fogged by obscuring ornament. 

I am troubled, too, here and there, with the question of the scale of these richly 
decorated fitments. Too many elements seem squeezed into a small area, with orna- 
ment too tiny and diffuse, as if these altars and their surroundings were reduced copies 
of much larger compositions. And the polychromy with which they are decked rein- 
forces this effect. Architectural polychromy is, without doubt, one of the most im- 
portant factors in giving to a church a devotional character, as it is one of the most 
forgotten; but it is also one of the most difficult. The temptation to do too much, or 
too little, is tremendous; and when one realizes that the more one does and the finer 
the workmanship, the greater the cost, then the problems it occasions become obvi- 
ous. In America our general tendency has been to do too much with too little money. 

Here in Saint Catherine of Sienna it would seem that the “‘scale sense” of the 
polychromy and the “‘scale sense” of the carving are different. The polychromy is 
bold, with comparatively large areas of black and red and blue over the underlying 
tone of gold; the carving, on the other hand, is fine and delicate. As a result, the poly- 
chromy looks larger and coarser than it is, and the carving too tiny. This is especially 
evident on the font exterior. As for the painting on the interior of the font doors, for 
which the architect is not responsible, it is difficult to understand how a decoration 
whose character is so foreign to the rest has ever been allowed to creep in. One feels 
that it is an afterthought. This criticism in regard to scale does not hold for the win- 
dows. These are, in fact, though temporary, unusually effective in color and design 
and good in scale; one hopes that later, more showy gift windows will be as truly suc- 
cessful. 


Sie IS the question of scale, again, that is at the basis of the one thing on the exterior 
which jars — the spire and its relation to the top of the tower, as well as the upper 
part of the tower itself, where a multiplicity of openings complicates and hurts the 
simplicity of the form. The spire, too, is indecisive in style; one wishes it either much 
larger, much taller and slimmer perhaps, or else much smaller, as a mere pinnacle. 
The front of the church has perhaps a little of the same scale confusion, in the relation 
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between the sizes of the door, the statues, and the detail around them. But I believe 
the real reason why the facade leaves me less satisfied than the interior, or the side, is a 
deeper matter than any such matter of detail. It is here, I feel, that one is forced back 
to the deeper question of wherein lies the essential quality of a modern Gothic; of 
what is the character of the most effective religious architecture to-day. And looking 
first at the front, rich as it is, and then at the strong simplicity of the flank and the di- 
rect honest brick arches and timber ceiling of the interior, I think it must be seen how 
much grander, how much more beautiful, how much truer to our life — in other 
words, how much more really ours — is the noble directness and the brave simplicity 
of the interior and the side. 

But these are, perhaps, too quibbling criticisms. It is only that the whole church 
is so good that it creates an unusually high standard for all its parts; being an achieve- 
ment that helps American religious architecture so far along the road, its occasional 
limpings in the process are all the more obvious. Let us hope it may be but the be- 
ginning of many more churches equally simple, equally direct, equally unsentimental 
and modern. 


CROSS-SECTION OF NAVE, CHURCH OF SAINT 
CATHERINE OF SIENNA 
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Notes of Current Interest 


CHRISTIAN SuBJECTS IN IsLamic PAINTINGS 


AMONG the many interesting exhibitions seen in 
New York during the past months, one devoted to 
Islamic painting and book illumination, held at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has special 
interest for readers of LirurcicaL Arts because 
of the presence in it of a number of Islamic illumi- 
nations depicting Christian subjects. Seldom have 
so many examples of this type of art been seen 
collected in one group. The exhibition was under- 
taken with the idea of furthering the appreciation 
of a branch of art which is not only fascinating but 
historically important and of acquainting the 
American public with some of the masterpieces in 
this genre from European collections and mu- 
seums, which have often been reproduced in books, 
but which have never before been shown in this 
country. 

In the countries which the Arab followers of 
Mohammed conquered — Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, North Africa, and Spain — were to 
be found highly civilized people renowned for 
their arts. As the Arabs had little art of their own, 
in the beginning they employed local craftsmen 
and artists in the erection and decoration of their 
mosques and palaces. In Mesopotamia and Persia 
the Arabs came in contact with the highly de- 
veloped art of the Sassanian period (226-637). 
This art had a great influence on the formation of 
Islamic art, and many of its elements were pre- 
served as late as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, especially in ceramics, metal work, 
and painting. 

Among the four or five pages illustrating 
Christian subjects in this exhibition, one is of 
particular historical interest. This exquisite exam- 
ple shows Rudolph Acquaviva — the second Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus — and another Jesuit 
offering to enter the fire with the Gospels if Mo- 
hammedan theologians with the Koran will do 
likewise (Frontispiece). A glance at the reproduc- 
tion will bear witness to the extraordinary talent 
of the artist. Indeed, every example shown in this 
exhibition reflects exquisite draughtsmanship and 
a wonderful sense of color. Another interesting 
print (page 45) shows Jonah and the whale, from 
a manuscript of the history of the world. This is a 
Persian piece of the fourteenth century and was 
recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. After all, it need not surprise anyone that such 
subjects were treated by these artists when we 


recall that Mohammedanism is made up of beliefs 
and practices taken from Arabian heathenism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Sabian Gnosticism, and 
Zoroastrianism. 

A guide book on this exhibition, in which the 
various periods of the art from the sixth to the 
eighteenth centuries are explained, has been pre- 
pared by Dr. M. S. Dimand, Curator of Near 
Eastern Art in the Museum. Copies of this guide 
book can be obtained from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for fifty cents; it is printed with 
that care and taste characteristic of the typograph- 
ical productions of the Metropolitan. 


A Gotp MEDAL 


IN another place we have dealt rather fully with 
activities of the Liturgical Arts Society other than 
the publication of LirurcicaL Arts. This note 
and the following deal with two recent activities 
of the Society which may be of some public inter- 
est. At the annual meeting of Members of the 
Society, held in the spring of 1933, it was decided 
that the Society should award each year a gold 
medal to some person, clerical or lay, who has 
contributed notably to arousing popular interest 
in the liturgy, particularly on its spiritual side. 
This medal is in no sense an award for artistic 
achievement, and it would be most exceptional 
if it were given to an architect or artist. It is more 
intended as a mark of respect and gratitude from 
the Society to men who have labored in the inter- 
est of the inner meaning of the liturgy, either 
through writing, or merely by example. 

It was the opinion of a majority of the Board of 
Directors that the first medal of the Society should 
go to the Reverend Cornelius C. Clifford, Pastor 
of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, Whippany, 
N. J., and Lecturer in Scholastic Philosophy at 
Columbia University, New York. About thirty 
years ago Father Clifford published two books, 
Introibo and The Burden of the Time. Both were based 
upon the Liturgy and calculated to give impetus 
to liturgical study at a time when very little atten- 
tion was generally paid by Catholics to such 
matters. Father Clifford is in no sense a liturgical 
“expert,” or a profound student of the ancient 
rites; he is rather concerned with the spiritual and 
mystical power of the public worship of the 
Church. 

The first medal (for 1933) was presented at a 
dinner held in New York toward the end of 
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January, 1934. The following paragraph from a 
letter expresses admirably the purpose of the 
Society in making the award. It was written by 
the Reverend Matthew Britt, o.s.B., of Saint 
Martin’s Abbey and College, Lacey, Washington: 


There is an old saying among Benedictines that, 
if in liturgical matters the “internal” is looked out 
for, the externals will take care of themselves. 
The Liturgical Arts Society seems to have had this 
principle in mind when they honored you. No 
one would have been surprised if the Society 
had conferred its first medal on a great architect, 
but everybody is pleased that it did not choose to 
do so. 


It was a matter of some concern to the Society 
that its medal should have high artistic value and 
integrity. It therefore intrusted the making of the 
medal, reproduced on page 45 of this issue, to 
Messrs. A. Graham Carey and John Howard 
Benson. Mr. Carey has been good enough to 
supply a description of the medal itself, which 
follows: 


A medal is a small, flat object of metal, orna- 
mented in relief with a device or with words 
which give it the meaning which it is its purpose to 
express. ‘The following considerations were respon- 
sible for the design of the Liturgical Arts Society’s 
Gold Medal. 

The purpose of this medal being to express an 
idea in a permanent and, as far as possible, worthy 
shape and the material of the medal being a small 
gold disk, the problem was to decide (1) what 
technical procedures were best suited to the 
shaping of the material and (2) in what symbolic 
form the intended idea could be expressed. In 
other words, the Final and the Material Causes of 
the medal being already determined, it was the 
medalists’ job to determine the Efficient and 
Formal Causes and to bring the completed object 
into being by their association. 

As an aid to the solution of the first problem, 
that of technique, an extensive study was made 
of ancient coins and of modern methods of medal 
making. This study convinced the authors of the 
medal that a large part of the aesthetic insuccess 
of contemporary coins and medals is due to a 
confusion between the arts of carving and model- 
ing, and to the use of elaborate mechanisms, 
which make this confusion and its results almost 
inevitable. Among medals, as among larger works 
of sculpture, really first class results seem to have 
been invariably the result of the carving technique 
alone, or of the modeling technique alone, but 
never of a mixture of the two. It was decided, 
therefore, to use one or other of the simple, 
traditional techniques of medal making, either 
that of engraving dies and striking, or modeling 


and casting, but to employ no elaborate apparatus 
which confuses these two very separate techniques. 
The authors were further convinced that the 
carving method, engraving and striking, was more 
suited to this particular problem, as indeed it is 
for the making of almost any coins or religious 
medals, than was the modeling method; and they 
decided, therefore, to engrave two steel dies with 
negative versions of the designs desired and to 
strike the softer metal of the final object between 
these dies. And finally, of the various types of en- 
graved design, that known as the “granulated” 
type, in which the pattern is built up of lines and 
dots, was chosen as being the simplest, most flexi- 
ble, and best suited to the material and the idea to 
be symbolized. 

The second problem, that of the form of the 
symbolism, was resolved as follows. The symbol 
on the obverse of the medal is not conceived of as 
a visual representation, but as a formal or intellec- 
tual representation. Similarly it does not attempt 
to represent a particular church— even Saint 
Peter’s at Rome — but to represent the Church. 
It was given only as much resemblance to Saint 
Peter’s as was found to be possible without tres- 
pass upon more important factors of design, such 
as legibility, scale, the nature of gold, the limita- 
tions of the particular technique, etc. It will be 
unnecessary for most readers to refer to a photo- 
graph of the building to see how slight is this re- 
semblance. The aim has been to make an object 
which will embody a noble symbol legibly in a 
noble material; not to make a realistic representa- 
tion of another object, a church, the significance 
of which second object is itself already symbolic. 

These principles, both efficient and formal, 
explain distortions which might otherwise seem 
gratuitous or merely archaistic. For instance the 
crosses on the obverse are probably at least one 
hundred times larger in proportion to the whole 
than are the actual crosses on Saint Peter’s. Both 
the formal pattern of lines and dots upon a gold 
disk and the formal signification of the cross itself 
from the religious point of view seemed to call for 
this exaggeration and to justify it. What resem- 
blance this medal may have, therefore, to certain 
ancient coins is the result not of conscious archa- 
ism, but of an attempt to reduce an artistic problem 
to its artistic essentials in much the same way 
that many ancient designers seem to have reduced 
their problems to their artistic essentials. This is 
not archaism, but merely an attempt to begin at 
the beginning. 


STAGE SCENERY 


SOMETIMES an enterprise like the Liturgical 
Arts Society finds itself engaged in fields seemingly 
remote from its normal sphere of activity, yet often 
these excursions into other realms are interesting 
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and valuable. Some time before Christmas of 
1933 the Society was asked whether it would 
supervise the making of a crucifix which would be 
suitable for the last act of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s 
most recent play, a work of distinctly Catholic 
tendency. The Society immediately undertook 
this task, and the crucifix was made. It is illustra- 
ted on pages 46, 47. Mr. O’Neill was good enough 
to write us the following letter in consequence: 


Dear Sirs: 

When it was necessary to procure a crucifix, 
sympathetically executed and appropriate to the 
spirit of the last scene of my play Days Without End 
at present running at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
it was suggested that your Society might be able 
to help. May I express herewith my deep gratitude 
for the help extended in this matter? The crucifix 
which was designed and executed in wood by Mr. 
Adam Dabrowski of New York is a beautiful 
thing, a true work of art, and it adds immeasur- 
ably to the dramatic and spiritual quality of the 
final scene of my play. 

Gratefully, 
EuGENE O’NEILL 
New York, N. Y. 


January 10, 1934. 


ANCIENT STAINED GLASS 


LOVERS of stained glass were recently given 
an excellent opportunity to study representative 
examples of this art in a well arranged exhibition 
at the Demotte Galleries, New York City. A fine 
selection of panels, dating from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth centuries, afforded a broad survey of 
the technique and style of French stained glass 
from such famous cathedrals as Chartres, Rouen, 
Saint Denis, and Coutances. 

One could wish to know more of the adventures 
some of these panels must have had since they left 
their birthplaces in sunny France. Most ancient 
stained glass has suffered many vicissitudes in its 
passage down the centuries, and many a fair 
panel has been doomed to hide its light under 
numerous bushels while wars and reformations 
raged. Indeed it is amazing that so many fine 
examples remain to us. 

Several of these pieces are said to be in their 
original leading and have suffered very little 
restoration. The catalogue informs us that the 
attribution of these panels has been fixed by com- 
parison with stained glass still existing in the 
churches and cathedrals mentioned. One would 
like to follow the studies by which these conclu- 
sions were reached. It is often an interesting and 
difficult matter to determine the source of old glass, 
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especially as master-craftsmen were sometimes 
called upon to make windows for churches far 
from their homes. One thinks of the Jesse Tree of 
the good Abbé Suger in Saint Denis and its 
greater but similar cousin at Chartres. One re- 
calls the signature of Clement of Chartres on the 
windows of Rouen, and the French craftsmen 
imported to England. It is interesting to note 
that the source of none of the later examples was 
suggested in the catalogue. 

The dominant place in the exhibition was natu- 
rally given to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and examples of that period, arranged as if in a 
chapel, comprised a most interesting group. 

At the far end of the gallery was an excellent 
twelfth century piece representing the Presentation 
of the Virgin in the Temple, attributed to the 
Cathedral of Saint Denis. The direct simplicity 
of the figures and the purity of the colors bear a 
marked resemblance to many details of the central 
window of the western group at Chartres. The 
Holy Women at the Tomb is another example of 
striking simplicity, although it suggests, perhaps, 
a slightly later period. It is said to be from the 
Cathedral of Clermont Ferrand. 

Two very interesting Cistercian panels of twelfth 
century glazing were shown. The larger one 
(page 48) presented a pleasing and ingenious 
interlacing strapwork of the type identified with 
Cistercian edifices where, under the leadership 
of Saint Bernard, the representation of subjects in 
colored glass was prohibited. 

Throughout France fairly numerous examples 
of these pattern windows exist, glazed in white 
glass or in light green tints as near to white as 
the mediaeval glass maker could arrive. The 
patterns might be said to be drawn in lead lines, 
and in many of them practically all the structural 
lines are a definite part of the pattern. Some of 
these windows date from a period almost as early 
as any glass we know, and not all of it is in Cister- 
cian structures. It offered a comparatively simple 
and often very pleasing form of design for win- 
dows where light was required. 

The smaller specimen from Bonlieu (page 48), 
with its fleur-de-lys pattern, is well known to 
students of stained glass. It is described and illus- 
trated in M. Lucien Magne’s L’Oeuvre des Peintres 
Verriers Frangais. A few new repair leads appear 
since the photograph of 1885, but otherwise the 
panel seems to be in perfect condition. M. Magne 
describes how parts of the outlines of the fleur- 
de-lys are made with leads placed on the surface 
of the glass rather than dividing it, an expedient 
very rarely used, however. Some thirty years 
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earlier Viollet-le-Duc also described and illus- 
trated this panel in his Dictionnaire Raisonné de 
L’ Architecture. He also refers to similar examples in 
the churches of Obasine and Pontigny. 

Lewis F. Day in his book Windows also shows a 
drawing of a portion of this panel and confesses 
that he was at first inclined to think that Viollet- 
le-Duc might, in ascribing this glass to the twelfth 
century, very possibly have dated it too far back, 
as this false leading suggests the kind of trick 
one would more naturally expect from the later 
and more sophisticated workman, but he says 
that he has since come upon the same device, both 
at Rheims and ChAlons, in work certainly as old 
as the thirteenth century. 

Many of these ‘“‘white’’ windows were enriched 
with some slight amount of color, either in small 
spots or in bands and straps. 

From these patterns in which there is no lead 
line which is not an outline and no outline which is 
not a lead line, it was not a great step to the grisaille 
window with its interlacing strap work of whites 
and colors on a field of painted foliated pattern. 
This type was well represented in the present 
exhibition in a large panel dating from the thir- 
teenth century (page 48). Grisaille windows are 
often found in positions where light was required, 
in sharp contrast to rich figure and medallion 
windows. Several, of thirteenth century glass, 
are to be seen in the ambulatory of Chartres 
Cathedral. Windows of exceptionally graceful 
work of this kind were placed in Saint Serge, An- 
gers, and probably are not very much later in 
date than the unpainted work in the same church. 
In all these thirteenth century grisaille windows 
the foliated design was traced on boldly, and then 
the ground was cross-hatched more or less deli- 
cately, depending upon the scale of the work and 
the distance at which it was to be seen. In this 
way the pattern was made to stand out against 
the background, which appeared as a lower tone, 
but retained a quality of brilliance which would 
not have been possible with a flat tone of paint. 

In much of the earliest grisaille there is little or 
no color except the tone of the glass, which gen- 
erally inclined toward a greenish hue, and these 
windows were so successful that it is easy to see 
that color is by no means indispensable. Later an 
increasing amount of color was introduced, and in 
many cases panels of canopy and figure composi- 
tion were carried up the centre, as at Saint Pierre, 
Chartres, or across the window in bands, as at 
Saint Ouen, Rouen. 

The two largest panels in the exhibition, nearly 
ten feet high, were of the thirteenth century. 


They included Biblical scenes in full color on a 
background of grisaille. A single example of four- 
teenth century work, a Calvary, still retained much 
of the strength and simplicity of the earlier work 
which, in the following centuries, was to give way 
to finer line work and emphasis on painted surfaces, 
announcing the predominance of the painter 
and the pictorial, rather than the designer and 
the purely symbolical. The panels of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century work were excellent exam- 
ples of their period. In the Annunciation and 
Adoration of the Magi one could observe the 
interesting changes through which the craft was 
passing. The delicacy of their detail and the 
modeling of the figures suggested that they were 
to be seen close at hand as single examples rather 
than as parts of one great decorative scheme, as 
were the earlier windows. 


SANCTUARY AND ALTAR, ACCORDING TO 
LiruRGICAL PRESCRIPTIONS: INTERPRETATIONS 
Founp In ‘‘THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW”’ 


IT HAS probably been the experience of many 
engaged in the work of building churches that the 
information to be found in certain publications 
would be most useful if it were more readily avail- 
able. The appended index of useful questions and 
answers published in The Ecclesiastical Review, from 
its inception in 1889 to date, is offered as a step 
toward solution of this problem. 

Thereferences here given bear on questions which 
come up repeatedly for consideration. Of course, 
the phrasing of the question indicates merely the 
nature of the reply, and for specific information 
the reader can only be referred to the various 
volumes of the collection. The first number follow- 
ing the question refers to the volume, the second 
refers to the year, and the third to the page. 

It will become evident to one who consults 
these volumes that one fact emerges from the mass 
of material: i.e., that the attitude of the Church 
in these matters is one of great common sense and 
that, on points of liturgical art, the decisions of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites merely aim at 
regulating the designer’s imagination. It should 
also be remembered that the safest guides are the 
liturgical books — Missale Romanum, Pontificale 
Romanum, Rituale Romanum, and  Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum. And, in final analysis, the decisions 
of the Ordinary of the diocese are always binding 
on priest, architect and layman. 

It would be ungracious to bring these prefatory 
remarks to a close without a word of appreciation 
for the talents and services of the late Reverend 
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Herman Joseph Heuser, D.D., founder and for 
several decades editor of The Ecclesiastical Review. 
It was Father Heuser’s glory to have started and 
established the first clerical review successfully 
published in America, and through his unrelent- 
ing effort we, as Catholics, have a journal of which 
we may well be proud for its scholarly and author- 
itative character. Father Heuser was born in 
Potsdam, Germany, October 26, 1852, and died in 
Philadelphia, August 22, 1933. Almost from the 
time of his ordination he devoted himself to the 
education of those preparing for the priesthood 
at Overbrook Seminary (now Saint Charles 
Seminary). It would perhaps not be amiss to quote 
a paragraph descriptive of Father Heuser from a 
letter written by one who had the closest possible 
association with him in life and was chosen to pen 
his obituary for the Review after his death: “As 
you know, the late Father Heuser was not only 
well versed in the arts that minister to the decora- 
tion of the sanctuary, but also learned and deeply 
interested in the requirements of the liturgy. Be- 
sides, he had fine Catholic instinct and feeling and 
prudence in these matters and loved the symbolism 
back of the rubrics. He was most devoutly atten- 
tive to every detail of liturgy and rubric, and gave 
splendid example in living up to them.” May 
The Ecclesiastical Review long continue its happy 
influence under its present distinguished editor, 
the Very Reverend William J. Kerby, LL.D., 
S:5.D. 


ALTAR 


Removal of the mensa of a consecrated altar: 5, 1891, 214. 

Position of high altar (re location at the crossing in a cruci- 
form church): 9, 1893, 300. 

The reconsecration of defective altar stones: 24, 1901, 329. 

Consecration of altar stones: 45, IQII, 241. 

Position of altar stones: 86, 1932, 189. 

Reconsecration of an altar stone: 87, 1932, 539. 

Altar stone of cement not allowed: 89, 1933, 80. 

No cupboard under altar: 89, 1933, 81. 

An unrubrical altar: 89, 1933, 294. 

The crosses in portable altars: 29, 1903, 539. 

The use of artificial stone for altars (re panels and general 
ornamentation of the altar): 21, 1899, 304. 

Substructure for valid consecration of altar: 54, 1916, 725. 

Statues in the middle of the altar: 8, 1893, 58; 9, 1893, 143. 

Statues on the altar (re statues in a reredos in their relation 
to the Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle): 16, 1897, 

Ronis on the main altar: 19, 1898, 190; 57, 1917, 200. 

Flowers and candles on the mensa of the altar: 19, 1898, 81. 

Flowers on a consecrated altar: 40, 1909, 97. 

Altar linens and flowers: 86, 1932, 87. 

Electric lights on the altar: 82, 1930, 202. 

The seventh candlestick on the pontifical altar: 17, 1897, 
654. 

Position of candelabra on the altar: 55, 1916, 680. 

Interment in churches or under altars: 26, 1902, 598. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Lace on the altar: 57, 1917, 91. 

The waxed cloth on the altar: 19, 1898, 548; 20, 1899, 524. 
How to make wax cloths: 33, 1905, 644; 41, 1909, 761. 
Doubling the altar cloth: 88, 1933, 75. 


Consecration of church or altar: 25, 1901, 87; 29, 1903, 
286. 


FANG aD. Oli) 


Altar boys dressed as miniature prelates: 9, 1893, 455. 
The color of the altar boys’ cassocks: 87, 1932, 144. 


ANTEPENDIUM 
The antependium: 2, 1890, 424. 
Color of the antependium at a Requiem Mass: 57, 1917, 
202. 
Color of the antependium: 59, 1918, 420. 


BeAPS Teh SiteReG 


Inscriptions suitable for a baptistry: 17, 1897, 429. 
Measurements for amices and baptismal cloths: 17, 1897, 
544: 


BIRRETUM 
History of the birretum: 8, 1893, 201, and 130. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Objectionable customs in the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament (re the use of thabors): 14, 1896, 371. 

The veil before the Blessed Sacrament during sermons: 
24, 1901, 515; 79, 1928, 200. 

Red color for the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament: 
66, 1922, go. 

Blessed Sacrament on side altars: 66, 1922, ‘420. 


BLESSED VIRGIN 


Is there any rule for locating the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in churches? If so, on what side of the altar 
should the statue be placed? 1, 1889, 265. 

Two statues of the Blessed Virgin (of different titles) in the 
same church: 9, 1893, 301. 

Two altars of the Blessed Virgin in the same church: 23, 
1900, I7I. 


CANDLES 


How many candles at Benediction? 1, 1889, 271. 

Meaning of the six candles at High Mass: 14, 1896, 88. 

Candles and flowers on the altar during Benediction and 
Forty Hours’ Devotion: 53, 1915, 232. 

Number of candles at Benediction: 56, 1917, 92. 

The three-branched candle used on Holy Saturday: 57, 
1917, 205. 

How many candles at Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament? 
66, 1922, 91. 

Imitation candles on the altar: 70, 1924, 314. 

Number of candles at Exposition: 80, 1929, 423. 


CANDLESTICK 
The triangular candlestick at the Tenebrae (re its symbolism 
and meaning): 26, 1902, 342. 


CARPET 
Color of the sanctuary carpet: 83, 1930, 415. 


CHALICES 


The chalice (chapters on the consecration and cleansing of 
chalices): 3, 1890, 160. 

Chalices of glass: 32, 1905, 307. 

The knop of the chalice cup: 52, 1915, 731- 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


CIBORIUM 
The ciborium veil: 56, 1917, 536. 


CHANCEL 
The chancel and its fittings: 46, 1912, 28. 
Criticism of the chancel choir: 32, 1905, 630. 
Women in church choirs: 51, 1914, 468, and 738; 52, 
1915, 88. 
The victrola in place of a choir: 53, 1915, 699. 
COMMUNION 
The Communion cloth or plate: 56, 1917, 49, 194, and 


293- 
Communion plate tolerated: 59, 1918, 307. 
Communion cloth and plate; Communion plate carried by 


server: 85, 1931, 412. 
GONFESSTONALS 


Construction of confessionals: 69, 1923, 197- 
Location of confessionals: 55, 1916, 309. 


CORNERSTONE 


Position of the cornerstone in new churches: 31, 1904, 501. 
Cornerstone and blessing of a new church: 67, 1922, 308. 


GROSSES OF CONSECRATION 


Renewing the crosses of consecration in a church: 12, 


1895, 483. 
The mural crosses in consecrated churches: 24, 1901, 431. 
CRUCIFIX 
The skull and cross-bones at the foot of the crucifix: 18, 
1898, 430. 


The Jansenist crucifix: 26, 1902, 722. 

Crucifix in a cemetery: 60, 1919, 190. 

The three crucifixes at Golgotha: 68, 1923, 189. 
The Pardon crucifix: 84, 1931, 81 and 398. 

The crucifix on altar at Benediction: 86, 1932, 317. 
Crucifix above the altar: 86, 1932, 541. 


DORMITORY 
Dormitory above the chapel: 24, 1901, 79, and 194. 


PERC TRL CLE hGH TS 
Electric lights on the altar: 20, 1899, 206. 
Electric lights in churches: 27, 1902, 203; 51, 1914, 614. 
Electric bulbs not allowed (re candles on altar at Mass): 

58, 1918, 84. 

Electric lights before the Blessed Sacrament: 63, 1920, 180. 
Electric lights in the sanctuary: 67, 1922, 96. 
Electric light on throne of Exposition: 86, 1932, 86. 
Electric halos over statues: 89, 1933, 643. 


FLAGS 


Flags in the sanctuary: 59, 1918, 421. 
National flag in the churches of the United States: 59, 
1918, 627. 


FLOWERS 
The liturgical significance of flowers: 74, 1926, 351. 


FONTS FOR HOLY WATER 


Improved font for holy water: 22, 1900, 414. 
Disinfected holy water fonts: 24, 1901, 324. 


GLOVES 
Episcopal gloves: 11, 1894, 293. 


GONGS 


The use of gongs at Mass: 20, 1899, 312. = 
Should altar gongs be tolerated? 31, 1904, 185. 
The altar bell: 54, 1916, 589. 


IMMACULATE CONGE?P TION 
The Immaculate Conception in Christian art: 27, 1902, 
197. 
Representations of the Immaculate Conception: 57, 1917, 
680. 


LIGHTS 
The significance of the lights at Mass: 4, 1891, 81. 
Color and number of the lights before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment: 13, 1895, 135- 
Liturgical lights: 2, 1890, 98. 
Number of lights on the altar of Exposition: 25, 1901, 172. 


LITURGIES 
The liturgies of the East: 3, 1890, 1. 


MASS 
Mass without chalice or altar stone: 89, 1933, 642 


OSTENSORIUM 


The veil of the ostensorium: 76, 1927, 440. 

White veil over the ostensorium before Benediction: 82, 
1930, 82. 

The lunula for the Blessed Sacrament: 18, 1898, 650. 


PALLS 


Color of funeral palls: 46, 1912, 106. 
The corporale and palla: 3, 1890, 417. 


PASCHAL CANDLE 


The Paschal candle: 4, 1891, 280; 57, 1917, 203. 
A new Paschal candle: 42, 1910, 354. 
The Paschal candle in the baptistry: 55, 1916, 190. 


IMO OIAN SE 


Where should the pulpit be in the church? 1, 1889, 355. 
Pulpit on Gospel side except in cathedral: 83, 1930, 305. 


PALS 
A pyx made of glass — illicit: 1, 1889, 381. 


ROSE COLOR 


*“‘Rose”’ as liturgical color: 26, 1902, 456. 
Rose color in the liturgy: 42, 1910, 610. 
The color rosaceus for Laetare Sunday: 50, 1914, 326. 


SAGRED- HEART 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart and Roman decrees: 
2, 1890, 405. 

Pictures of the Sacred Heart: 23, 1900, 412. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment: 39, 1908, 566. 

Images of the Sacred Heart on the altar: 47, 1912, 616. 

The cultus of the Sacred Heart: 48, 1913, 723. 

Representations of the. Sacred Heart: 58, 1918, 562. 

Odd pictures of the Sacred Heart: 76, 1927, 200. 


SANCTUARY LAMP 


Olive oil for the sanctuary lamp: 15, 1896, 431. 
Rubrical sanctuary oil: 34, 1906, 655. 

Position of the sanctuary lamp: 55, 1916, 429. 
Electric light in the sanctuary lamp: 55, 1916, 689. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


JONAH AND THE WHALE FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD: 
PERSIAN, FOURTEENTH CENTURY. RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART. SEE PAGE 39 


PERSE SSS S SENT VETV ES A 
BOLESGEESCELLALESELLAAS LAL 


OBVERSE REVERSE 


GOLD MEDAL EXECUTED FOR THE LITURGICAL 
ARTS SOCIETY BY A. GRAHAM CAREY AND JOHN 
HOWARD BENSON: JANUARY, 1934 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


CRUCIFIX (OPPOSITE PAGE) AND DETAIL OF CORPUS (ABOVE) DESIGNED AND 

CARVED IN LIMEWOOD BY ADAM DABROWSKI FOR THE LAST ACT OF EUGENE 

O’NEILL’S “DAYS WITHOUT END.” THE FIGURE IS A LITTLE LESS THAN LIFE SIZE. 
SEE PAGE 40 
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The sanctuary lamp: 54, 1916, 480; 57, 1917, 2013 62, 
1920, 230. 

Electric light for the sanctuary lamp: 62, 1920, 457- 

The sanctuary light: 75, 1926, 302. 


SANCTUS CANDLE 


The Sanctus candle: 51, 1914, 488. 
The Sanctus candle at Mass: 75, 1926, 87. 
The Sanctus candle as a rubric of the Mass: 75, 1926, 545. 


SAGRLS Tr 


Location of the sacristy; a full discussion on this point: 
1, 1889, 310. 

The location of the sacristy: 19, 1898, 79. 

Disposition of the sacristy: 22, 1900, 629. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


At which side of the church should the first Station of the 
Via Crucis be placed — on the Gospel or on the Epistle 
side? (A full discussion of this point; also concerning the 
wood crosses): 1, 1889, 378. 

Taking down the Stations of the Cross: (re change of small 
wooden crosses): 11, 1894, 304. 

Hanging the Stations of the Cross (re whether they should 
begin on the Gospel or on the Epistle side): 12, 1895, 
251; 82, 1930, 80. 

The crosses of the Via Crucis: 17, 1897, 653; 18, 1898, 89; 
32, 1905, 185. 

Changing the Stations of the Cross: 20, 1899, 314; 62, 
1920, 227. 

May the Stations of the Cross be blessed outside the 
church? 20, 1899, 511. 

Stations of the Cross (re details of representations of figures, 
etc.): 23, 1900, 413. 

The figure of the Cross in the Via Crucis (See also Instruments 
de la Passion by Rohault de Fleury): 28, 1903, 468. 

The Stations of the Cross in a gallery of a church: 30, 
1904, 77- 

Removal of the Stations of the Cross in private chapels: 37, 
1908, 683. 

Removing the Stations of the Cross: 49, 1913, 360; 52, 
IQI5, 487. 

Transfer of the Stations of the Cross: 52, 1915, 212; 75, 
1926, 189. 

Stations of the Cross in our cemeteries: 73, 1925, 321, and 
422. 

SYMBOLISM 


The symbol of the fish and birds in seals: 45, 1911, 242. 

The palm and olive branches on Palm Sunday: 2, 1890, 
241. 

The dolphin in Christian symbolism: 2, 1890, 112. 

Did the lance pierce Our Lord’s right or left side? 39, 
1908, 312. 

The cock on church steeples: 39, 1908, 561. 

The rainbow in the picture of Our Blessed Lady: 21, 1899, 

20. 

The Madonna symbolized by Noah’s ark: 21, 1899, 534. 

The symbolism of Candlemas: 26, 1902, 208. 

The ancient rite of Candlemas: 64, 1921, 113. 


TABERNACLE 
The tabernacle key: 2, 1890, 15; 41, 1909, 244. 
The place for the tabernacle: 20, 1899, 94. 
Violet color for the antependium and the tabernacle veil 
(re Requiem Mass): 22, 1900, 534. 
The tabernacle of the Blessed Sacrament: 23, 1900, 416. 
Ark-shaped tabernacles: 32, 1905, 184. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


The inner lining of the tabernacle: 41, 1909, 748. 

The color of the tabernacle veil: 51, 1914, 486. 

Canopaeum and tabernacle veil: 71, 1924, 523. 

The correct location of the tabernacle: 75, 1926, 306. 

The tabernacle canopy: 83, 1930, 416; 89, 1933, 81. 

The tabernacle veil: 56, 1917, 418; 59, 1918, 629; 57, - 
1917, 90; 70, 1924, 313; 75, 1926, 662; 88, 1933, 634. 


TILA RA 


Early forms of the tiara; the triple tiara: 29, 1903, 288 and 
296. 

VESTMENTS 

Yellow vestments: 34, 1906, 207. 

Uniform color of vestments: (re, for example, to wear a 
white stole and a purple cope at Benediction): 60, 1919, 
705. 

WAX CANDLES 


Liturgical law re wax candles: 1, 1889, 78. 

Wax and the liturgy (re beeswax candles): 11, 1894, 459. 

Pure wax for the liturgical lights (re tests to determine the 
degree of purity of the wax): 26, 1902, 210. 

About wax candles: 49, 1913, 106. 

Wax candles for the altar: 61, 1919, 447; 64, 1921, 186. 

Pure wax for the Holy Sacrifice: 66, 1922, 87. 

Tests of beeswax for the liturgy: 64, 1921, 399. 

Guarantees for pure beeswax candles: 68, 1923, 72. 

Stearine candles on the altar: 78, 1928, 185. 

Imitation candles on the altar: 80, 1929, 422. 

Quality of candles for altar use: 88, 1933, 74. 


Recent Publications 


Editors: 


The Reverend ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


Tu Es Petrus. Encyclopédie populaire sur la Papauté. 
Publiée sous la direction de M. Abbé G. Facquemet. 
Paris. Librairie Bloud & Gay. 1934. 60 francs. 


THIS is a companion volume to two others which 
have been reviewed in LirurcicaL Arts: Liturgza! 
and Le Christ 2. | 
The creation of Vatican City as a temporal 
entity has again drawn attention to the myriad 
activities of the Papacy. This encyclopaedia will 
answer the needs of those who wish to be informed 
concerning the manifold aspects of the central 
government of the Catholic Church. The first part 
treats of the institution and powers of the Papacy. 
The chapter which deals with the relations of the 
Holy See to those groups which deny or question 
the actions and prerogatives of the Pope will be 
of special interest to those concerned with world 
affairs of very recent date. Canon law and the 
liturgy in their relation to the Sovereign Pontiff 


1 Volume I, page 185. 2 Volume I, page 186. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


make up the second part of this compilation. The 
sixth chapter of this section explains briefly the 
functions of the various congregations and other 
groups of the Roman Curia. 

Of more general interest is the third section. 
We have here a condensed general history of the 
Papacy. We are all familiar with the periods of 
the Renaissance and of the Babylonian captivity, 
but the events of the first three or four centuries 
are perhaps not so well known. Contemporary 
events are also briefly treated. 

The fourth and fifth sections bear on the 
temporal sovereignty of the Holy See and are of 
particular interest in view of the developments of 
recent years. The question of the necessity of 
temporal power for unhindered communication 
with the countries of the world is clearly set forth. 
This necessity of temporal independence is vindi- 
cated through the unavoidable activities of the 
Papacy in the field of international relations. 

The fifth and last section is devoted to ques- 


tions of general interest for the laity. We find il- ' 


luminating chapters on the liturgical revival at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the Pontifical 
teachings concerning the participation of the 
laity in the life of the Church. The resurgence 
of missionary activities is traced from the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XVI (1831-1846) to the world 
wide efforts of the reigning Holy Father. 
Bibliographical references and notes will help 
the reader to pursue his studies and will afford him 
a much-needed opportunity to check the accuracy 
of reports which continually come from the press 
concerning the activities of the Catholic Church. 
Such a norm may not be the least of the advan- 
tages of this encyclopaedia. MoE. L. 


ALTARS ACCORDING TO THE CODE OF CANon Law. 
By the Reverend Nicholas Bliley, O.S.B., F.C.D. 
Washington. Catholic University of America. 1927. 
$1.00. 


The present volume is a dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of Canon Law of the Catholic 
University and published (1927) by the same 
University. Although the volume is now some 
years away from the date of first appearance, it is 
felt that a service will be done by again calling 
attention to it. As is well known, the altar has been 
the centre of very keen solicitude on the part of 
the Church and consequently a considerable body 
of legislation has grown up around it. Before the 
promulgation of the new Code, this legislation 
was scattered through the various decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites and in the instruc- 


tions of the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith. In these forms the legislation of the 
Church was not readily accessible. The Code 
brought together, as part of one document, the 
laws relative to this important matter, and 
Father Bliley was one of the first to write a com- 
mentary on the section (Canons 1197-1202) 
treating of altars. In the first section of his work 
Father Bliley discusses the various terms used in 
Holy Scripture, by the Greeks and the Romans, 
and by the Fathers and in liturgical documents to 
designate Altars. The etymology of altare and ara 
is investigated. In this regard Father Bliley is, of 
course, obliged to tell us that the philologists can 
not make up their minds. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that altare is alta ara, while ara itself is de- 
rived from areo, ‘‘burn.” This section of the book 
concludes with a chapter on the various kinds of 
altars. In this connection it is important to note 
the difference between an altar “fixed” in the 
liturgical sense and an altar “‘fixed” in the physi- 
cal sense. An altar, say of brass, or other metal, 
or of wood, might be as little portable as the 
Empire State Building, and yet it would have to 
remain forever a portable altar in the strict ac- 
ceptance of liturgical terms. A fixed altar, strictly 
so called, is a permanent structure of stone, 
consisting of the table (mensa) upon which the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered and the support, or base 
(stipes), consecrated together as one whole. 

In the second section of his book Father Bliley 
gives the history of the legislation concerning al- 
tars. While it is true that everything in this section 
of the work is of high interest to the student, its 
doctrine does not constitute the highest value of 
Father Bliley’s essay. This is to be found in the last 
part of the volume wherein are outlined the ele- 
ments that enter into the proper construction of a 
fixed altar and the conditions that must be met 
before an altar can be consecrated. It is to this 
part of the book that architects and altar builders 
will have most frequent recourse. Here they will 
find the answer to nearly every question that can 
be asked concerning the erection of an altar. 
Father Bliley’s teaching on these points is unexcep- 
tionable, as was to have been expected from his 
own thorough scholarship and the supervision 
that his work received. It is to be noted, however, 
that Father Bliley proposed to describe only the 
essential elements of the altar itself. Consequently 
his book omits a discussion of the reredos, of the 
baldachin, and of the tabernacle. Similarly, 
nothing is said about the style of architecture to 
be employed in altar construction, and all matters 
of artistic taste and aesthetic preference are left 
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aside, as of course they would be in a canonical 
treatise. Therefore the person proceeding to the 
building of an altar and the furnishment of the 
same will stand in need of further advice, and, 
fortunately, there is at hand a little book of recent 
publication — the subject of a review in the last 
number of LirurcicaL Arts— prepared to 
give it. The volume to which reference is made is 
Geoffrey Webb’s the Liturgical Altar. With these 
two books, Father Bliley’s insuring correctness in 
essentials and Mr. Webb’s propriety in other re- 
spects, an architect or priest is supplied with all 
he needs to know in order to produce an altar 
that will be faultless and beautiful. B. E. 


SILVERSMITHING: ITs PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE IN 
SMALL WorxsHops. By Dunstan Pruden, with an 
introduction by Philip Hagreen. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts. Ditchling Common, Hassocks, Sussex, England. 
Saint Dominic’s Press. 1933. 5/. 


This beautiful small volume is dedicated, one 
gathers, to the preservation of the aims and 
methods of an ancient and honorable craft 
through what its author believes to be a dark age 
in the manual arts. Mr. Pruden, a member of the 
Guild of Saint Anthony and Saint Dominic, is 
himself an able craftsman-designer and _thor- 
oughly divorced from that frigidity and monot- 
onous regularity of mechanical production which 
in the past fifty years have so largely inhibited the 
habit of intelligent individual effort on the part 
of artisans. It is this quality of independence and 
pride of craft that elevates his writing above the 
plane of the ordinary text book or craftsman’s 
vade mecum. 

The book is so prepared as to be of equal value 
either to embryo silversmiths, or to patrons and 
clients seeking the “Show” of one of man’s oldest 
arts. Taking, it is to be suspected, a leaf from the 
manuscript of the venerable Theophilus, Mr. 
Pruden opens with a description of the shop and a 
practical layout. After simply defining silver- 
smithing as ‘“‘the job of making things in silver,” 
he supplies a list of elementary tools and equip- 
ment and approaches with equal simplicity the 
task of raising a bowl from a disc of flat silver. 
Other and slightly more intricate pieces are dis- 
cussed in the course of several more lessons, and, 
with the methods of hard soldering explained, it is 
expected that the reader should be able to execute 
and assemble the several items so as to produce a 
handsome silver chalice. 

Further chapters are devoted to chasing, re- 
poussé, and other devices for the embellishment 
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of silver, and a brief description is given of the 
types of chisels, punches, and sundry tools per- 
taining to this branch of the craft. Polishing, itself 
a subtle art, is also explained. 

This book is not, and for that matter was not 
intended to be, for skilled craftsmen. It was con- 
ceived on the premise that “most men are potential 
craftsmen in this machine age of slavery where few 
find their vocation” and that a right aim in mak- 
ing things and a right method are as important 
factors in true civilization as are right principles 
of justice and of duty. 

Mr. Pruden has succeeded in producing a book 
wherein the aims and methods of metalcraft are 
excellently condensed and crystallized. With this 
book to hand, along with the tools prescribed, a 
sincere apprentice may learn how silversmithing 
is done and soon determine, in the words of Viollet- 
le-Duc, that “‘the hand of man is more perfect 
than any mechanism,” but that the value of 
methods and apparatus so simple as these is 
dependent on the skill of the worker who uses 
them. Ti Cuee: 


AMERICAN CuurcH Law. By Carl Zollmann, Pro- 
Sessor of Law, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Saint Paul, Minnesota. West Publishing 
Company. 1933. $4.00. 


There is a certain diffidence with reference to a 
review of this book by me. This book was written 
by a Protestant — a Lutheran —a son of a Lu- 
theran minister, at my request. 

With the separation of the church and the state 
in this country, there were certain propositions 
affecting all religions which have become a part 
of the civil law. These had never been studied as a 
separate classification. I urged Mr. Zollmann to 
take up a study of the legal relations of church and 
state. He has written this book — American Church 
Law — composed of seventeen chapters, the 
chapter headings of which are as follows: (1) Re- 
ligious Liberty, (2) Religious Education, (3) 
Forms of Corporations, (4) Nature of Corporation, 
(5) Powers of Corporations, (6) Church Constitu- 
tions, (7) Implied Trusts, (8) Schisms, (9) Church 
Decisions, (10) Tax Exemption, (11) Protection, 
(12) Liability, (13) Clergyman, (14) Officers, 
(15) Acquisition of Property, (16) Pew Rights, 
and (17) Cemeteries. 

A great deal of his treatise is concerned with the 
meaning of “religious liberty.”’ He has gone into 
the very difficult questions of religious education, 
the forms of religious corporations, and the holding 
of property. His treatment of implied trust in his 
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book is very sketchy. This for the reason that he 
is the author of a separate treatise: American Law 
of Charities. The subject of tax exemption is a 
subject to which has been given a great deal of 
thought and which is one of the uppermost sub- 
jects in present day politics. He has given an 
extremely fine historical background to these 
difficulties. As to liability in civil cases, he has 
treated the matter rather scantily. 

Altogether, it is a book which, while the Catholic 
may disagree with certain of its propositions, is 
extremely well documented and authenticated. 
Its proposition is to present the law as it is. There 
are various lacunae which would need a Catholic 
apologist to develop. It is the only book which 
seeks to classify certain subject matter germane 
to all religions in their conflict with the civil law. 
As such, and for these reasons, I have highly rec- 
ommended the book as a text for seminaries and 
colleges in the Catholic Church. J. MCD. F. 


Tue EvIpDENCE OF THE CATACOMBS FOR THE 
DocTRINES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE PRIMITIVE 
Cuurcu. By Orazio Marucchi. New York. Benziger 
Brothers. 1929. $1.75. 


This little volume of a few more than a hundred 
pages presents in condensed form and in English 
much of the matter compiled in most scholarly 
fashion by the late Professor Marucchi in‘ his 
standard work on Christian Archaeology, Manuale 
di Archeologia Cristiana, whose third edition was 
published in 1923, by Desclée in Rome. The 
present book is not a translation from the Italian, 
as its author had considerable facility in writing 
in English as well as in his native tongue, and 
these pages were penned directly in English as an 
answer to certain Protestant archaeologists who 
have attempted to explain away the evidences for 
Catholic doctrine contained in the pictures and 
inscriptions of the Catacombs. Marucchi singles 
out from among these critics one T. Roller, who 
about half a century ago was entrusted with the 
writing of a Roma Sotteranea from a Protestant 
point of view. 

After pointing out that the monuments of 
Christian antiquity, found in the Catacombs, 
were not placed there as an exposition of the 
dogma and discipline of the Church, but as an 
expression of belief in a future life and concern for 
those who had passed into it, the author empha- 
sizes the idea that these monuments of the ancient 
Church must be interpreted in the light of the 
whole Church tradition, as found in the writings 
of the Fathers and other Christian authors, in the 


ancient Liturgies and in other documents of the 
primitive Church. From among the controverted 
points on which Roller combats Catholic doctrine, 
four are selected for treatment by Marucchi: 
the Blessed Eucharist, Prayers for the dead, the 
cult of the Saints, and the authority of the Church 
and of the Holy See. 

Among all the doctrinal evidences furnished 
by the Catacombs, none is so striking as those 
pictures and inscriptions which refer to the 
Blessed Eucharist. In no other class of monuments 
do we find more abundantly the symbolism of 
ancient Christian art. In the early centuries, the 
disciplina arcani, the “rule of secrecy,” was in 
effect to protect the holy mysteries of Christian 
faith from the indiscreet curiosity of outsiders. 
Naturally the Eucharist, the Mystery of Faith par 
excellence, was most closely veiled in symbolism. 
The wine, milk, bread, and a fish were the usual 
symbols of the Eucharist. Of these the fish is the 
most interesting. The fish in the primitive Church 
represented Christ Himself. Though Marucchi 
says that the historical origin of this symbol is 
uncertain, the commonly accepted opinion de- 
rives it from an acrostic, written in Greek as 
follows: ‘Ingots Xpicrds Oceotd tids Zwr7Hp 
(Jesus Christ Son of God Saviour), the initial 
letters of which spell the Greek word ix@bds, 
which means fish. So we find the celebrated fresco 
in the Cemetery of Callixtus, dating from the early 
decades of the second century. Here, in two pic- 
tures, is represented a fish, bearing on its back a 
wicker basket, filled with loaves of bread in the 
midst of which is a vessel of wine. The Eucharistic 
significance is quite evident as meaning the pres- 
ence of Christ under the species of bread and wine, 
as the fish is under loaves and wine in the picture. 
Similarly there is the fresco of the ‘‘Oblation” 
in the Cemetery of Callixtus, of an antiquity of 
not later than the beginning of the third century. 
A personage wearing a kind of pallium is standing 
beside a tripod and stretching his right hand toward 
a loaf of bread and a fish, placed on the tripod. 
On the other side stands a woman with her hands 
elevated in the ancient attitude of prayer. Again 
the Eucharistic symbolism is quite striking. The 
man is a priest, stretching forth his hand over the 
bread and fish on the altar at the moment of 
Consecration when the bread becomes the Fish, 
which is Christ Himself. The woman probably 
represents the Church, lifting up her prayers from 
the altar of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Passing over many other interesting pictures, 
whose Eucharistic meaning is quite clear, we 
come to several remarkable inscriptions. One is 
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the sepulchral inscription of Abercius, Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, which dates from the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius (161 to 180 A.D.). 
Bearing in mind the disciplina arcani of the time, 
it would be hard not to recognize the Eucharistic 
significance of the lines: “Everywhere I met breth- 
ren gathered together; Faith was ever my guide 
and fed me with the great Fish which the pure 
Virgin [the Church?] drew from the font and gave 
to eat to her friends, having also excellent wine 
and administering to them a mixture of wine 
[with water] and bread.’ Two fragments of this 
epitaph are to be seen in the Christian section of 
the Lateran Museum, the larger fragment having 
been presented to Pope Leo xm by the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. 

We have dealt particularly with the chapter of 
Marucchi’s book which concerns the Eucharist 
as being of more pertinent interest to students of 
liturgical arts. The other sections, treating of the 
Communion of Saints and prayers for the dead, 
of the cult of the Saints, especially of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and of the Supremacy of the See of 
Rome, as evidenced by early Christian monu- 
ments, are no less deserving of attention, though 
the symbolism is perhaps rather less spectacular 
than in the case of the Blessed Sacrament. In 
connection with the subject treated in the final 
chapter of the book, that of the primacy of Rome, 
special attention is called to certain recent archae- 
ological finds in the ancient church of Saint 
Sebastian, which bring new evidence of the resi- 
dence of Saint Peter in Rome and of his martyr- 
dom there. Excavations, made in 1915 under the 
pavement of the church in question, attest that 
the bodies of Saints Peter and Paul, during the 
third century, were removed from their original 
graves on the Vatican Hill and on the Via Os- 
tiense and temporarily concealed at Saint Se- 
bastian’s. This is an important confirmation of 
the tradition that Saint Peter died in Rome and 
accords well with the line in the poem of Saint 
Damasus I, who was a Pope of the fourth century: 
“Roma suos potius meruit defendere cives” 
(“Rome had earned the right to keep her own 
citizens,” i.e. Saints Peter and Paul). 

The little book, written in what is known as a 
“popular” style, will be a welcome find to those 
for whom the author’s larger Manual of Archae- 
ology is not available. The illustrations at the end 
picture fifteen of the most celebrated monuments 
of Christian antiquity, including the Eucharistic 
frescoes and the inscription of Abercius, referred 
to in this review, and the administration of Bap- 
tism, to which attention is called in the article on 
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Baptistries to be published in the next number of 
LirurcicaL Arts. We must confess, in slight criti- 
cism of the work, that it would have been more 
convenient for reference had the pictures been dis- 
tributed through the book instead of being 
grouped together at the end. Wie Jauks 


CHRISTLICHE SYMBOLE. By Oscar Doering. St. Louis. 
Herder Book Company. 1933. $1.10. 


We are living in a new “‘fullness of time’? in 
which the Spirit of God is leading us “‘back to the 
fountains of the Saviour’ (Pius x); to Christian 
life whole and entire with all its vital truth and 
power; to a deeper incorporation of all things 
into Christ. Among other things we are learning 
again to understand and appreciate the meaning 
of Christian symbols, the meaning of those sacred 
and venerable signs which express in simplicity of 
form the riches of our Faith. 

Dr. Doering’s splendid revision and re-edition 
of Dr. Andreas Schmid’s Christliche Symbole is, 
therefore, very opportune and deserves a most 
hearty welcome. It took painstaking labor on the 
part of the author to compile in such a concise and 
clear manner all important data and necessary 
material for a “primer” on Christian symbols. ‘The 
systematic order which prevails throughout the 
booklet makes it very definite, and its division into 
a more general and specific part is excellent. It 
has been the author’s intention to emphasize not 
so much the first and general part dealing with 
name, meaning, history, source, and importance 
of symbols, but all the more the second and main 
division dealing with Christian symbols in par- 
ticular. 

Dr. Doering is to be particularly commended 
for having placed his master-piece of only 122 
pages in the scientifically arranged frame-work of 
an extensive bibliography (with 194 references), a 
helpful register (of more than 1300 names of per- 
sons, places, and things occurring in the text) and 
a facilitating table of contents. The latter is divided 
into two parts. Part one (symbols in general) 
explains the names, meanings, histories and 
purposes of symbols. Part two (symbols in par- 
ticular) deals with nineteen special subjects. 

There is a constantly growing demand for an- 
cient Christian symbolic art, since it is the ‘‘basis 
for all artistic endeavors because it springs from 
the very promptings of the inner man.” The artis- 
tic, literary, philosophical, and theological values 
of symbolic art can no longer be underestimated. 
‘“‘“A knowledge of Christian symbols is a spiritual 
gain for every Christian, even a necessity, to a 
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certain degree, for all those who wish to grasp 
the spirit of the Christian mysteries and feel their 
effects in life, thought, and art.’’ Dr. Doering’s 
Christliche Symbole is truly a milestone on the road 
back to the fertile fields of the early Church, 
where Christian religious thought and life truly 
flourished. 

The booklet is illustrated with numerous sym- 
bols expressing at times more the thought than 
the mere artistic value. An extensive bibliography 
furnishes helpful material for further study and 
research. M. B. H. 


LES QUATORZE STATIONS DU CHEMIN DE LA CrRoIx. 
[Compiled by Paul Doncoeur, s.J. Paris. Librairie de 
P Art Catholique. 1934.| 


Le Baprréime. [Compiled by Paul Doncoeur, s.J. 
Paris. Librairie de Art Catholique. 1934.| 


Says Paul Doncoeur, s.j., in his unique treatise, 
Retours en Chrétienté: “The time has come when 
people should be taught again those things which 
remain to them now only in uncertain memory. 
Like Christians newly converted from paganism, 
they should be helped to create for themselves the 
new forms of their divine life. In a word, a spirit 
should be allowed to reincarnate itself.” 

These words give the purpose that Father Don- 
coeur had in mind in creating (anonymously) two 
booklets: one on the Stations of the Cross (Les 
quatorze Stations du Chemin de la Croix), the other on 
the Rite of Baptism (Le Baptéme). Each of these 


tiny works is to teach, while fulfilling the practical 
ends of worship. His own words, in the treatise 
referred to, give the mark of their style: ““New 
and living creation, but on no account an antiq- 
uity to be reintroduced artificially, a corpse among 
the living.’’ They are modern, yet not modernistic: 
each a perfect example, in typography and fabri- 
cation, of the printer’s art. 

In the “Stations of the Cross” there are no 
formal meditations or prepared prayers. Under 
each of the Stations, represented by a woodcut 
by Charles Bisson after his own designs for Sta- 
tions of the Cross, there are five or six brief pas- 
sages from the Gospel. Beside the innate force of 
the sacred texts, there is a peculiar power in their 
choice and juxtaposition, with a realm of thought 
and theology implied. 

The Baptismal booklet is intended as a gift 
book, to be treasured in later life-by the one who 
has been baptized. With spaces left blank at the 
beginning, he is reminded that on such a day, at 
such a place, etc., he was initiated into the King- 
dom of God. The booklet, at the same time, 
enables all those present to follow in its entirety 
the sacred rite. The distinguishing mark, as in the 
Stations of the Cross, is that this book is a thing of 
beauty: something to be treasured, as were the 
layfolks’ books of hours in the middle ages. It is a 
suggestion of a well-nigh infinite field into which 
liturgical art can venture, by utilizing the re- 
sources of the printer’s art, wedded to the Scrip- 
ture and the Liturgy. May Father Doncoeur’s 
example be followed in many such works for 
English-speaking Catholics! tae ee 
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Correspondence 


WE PUBLISH in this issue three letters. One — the first 
— 1s on a question of liturgical practice. We hope that it 
will arouse comment. The second is printed for our own 
pleasure and justification. We were frankly pleased to 
receive it, and we hope our friends will not consider it 
too flattering. The third, and last, represents the views of 
our learned contemporary, the Reverend editor of The 
Acolyte, on a question of perennial interest raised in our 
next-to-last number. 


Ex.muurst, N. Y. 
The Editor of Lirurcica Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder if Lirurcicat Arts could not do something 
to restore the use of the Sanctus or Canon Candle at Low 
Mass? At the present time the custom of lighting a third 
candle as prescribed by the rubrics has almost disappeared 
from the churches of the United States. We meet with 
it frequently in Canada and Europe. 

The rubrics (Rubricae Generales Missalis, XX) state 
that a candle should be placed on or near the epistle side 
of the altar and be lighted for the Elevation. The lighting 
of the candle is usually done at the Sanctus, and the light 
is put out after the second ablutions. Of course the lighted 
candle signifies the coming of Christ, the Light of the 
World, upon the altar, and it remains lighted as long as 
the Divine Presence remains during the Sacrifice. When 
the Sacrifice ends with the Communion, the light is 
extinguished. Quarti in his commentary on the rubrics 
says that it is the signal for the adoration of those assisting 
at Mass — a very practical explanation! 

The architect in designing a sanctuary can make provi- 
sion for the candle, e.g., an artistic bracket, or pedestal 
with a well wrought stick. It would add much to the deco- 
ration of the sanctuary and help promote the effectiveness 
of the liturgy. 

It is regrettable that so many beautiful liturgical customs 
have been permitted to lapse. The spirit of the times, which 
until yesterday was democratic, is opposed to ceremony. 
We hope that the new spirit which is arising from the ashes 
of the old order will bring back many of the old liturgical 
practices and will give a new impetus to the awakening 
interest in the sacred ceremonies of the Church. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Henry M. Hap 


Nassau, BAHAMAS. 
The Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

For a while I feared that my lean purse would not per- 
mit me to enjoy LrrurcicaL Arts any longer. Poverty is 
nothing to be ashamed of, physical hardships and lack 
of ordinary comforts not so hard to bear, but poverty 
does become hard when as a consequence of it, one is 
deprived of a practical guide and an intellectual treat 
such as every issue of the LrrurcicaL Arts has been to me 
since its first number. 

I am happy to be able to renew my subscription for 
another year. 

We were just building a mission church when I re- 
ceived the first number of the Lrrurcicat Arts. I was in 
charge of the building. I was the architect, a flattering 
name, the contractor, the man in over-alls, and the whip. 
My mind was set on a liturgical altar. All the perusal of 
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liturgical books and otherwise gave me little enlighten- 
ment on the subject. What a relief and joy therefore when 
the first number of Lirurcicat Arts gave me just what I 
was looking for. The result, a liturgical altar. The very 
day the magazine arrived my plans were made, and the 
next day the construction of the altar was begun. May I 
possibly claim the distinction for my altar of being the 
first fruit of your article on the liturgical altar? 

The altar is constructed of native stone, a stone found 
in isolated spots along a ridge through the middle of the 
Island. Very few people of the Island know of the stone. 
It is red of various shades with white dots and blotches 
in it. It is quite hard. I used no pieces larger than twelve 
inches. These I faced with hammer, then with an emery 
wheel to a somewhat even surface, next with a plate glass 
polisher, a disc of about twenty-four inches, and finally 
by hand with various grades of stone polishers. This was 
all I could find on this Island to help me. With this 
preliminary work over, I selected a perfectly even cement 
surface, made forms for the different parts of the altar, 
and then placed the polished stones, pell-mell, face down- 
ward. Next I poured fine sand to the depth of two inches 
between all the stones. This I covered with a good mixture 
of cement about ten inches high. After a week of curing 
and hardening, I stood it up on end, washed all the sand 
out, and turned it on its back. With a variety of shaded 
cement, mostly in the red and white, I filled in between 
the stones. This dry, the whole surface of the big slab was 
polished down by hand with the use of fine stone and 
powder. The consequence of this labor is a substantial 
altar as well as a beautiful one. There is real life in the 
altar. 

It took me a year to finish this altar, working at it as 
time permitted. I, however, feel my labor well repaid, 
when such churchmen as His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, our 
Bishop, and visiting priests consider it really beautiful and 
worthy of That which it represents. 

Some day I will send you a picture of it. I am sure you 
will be glad to see and to know that nearly all of real 
liturgical art can be carried out, at least to a great extent, 
even in the poorest of churches. It usually costs more to 
build a barn church than to build a church according to 
liturgical art, with so much of its simplicity. 

Pardon my being so personal in this letter. But this was 
the only way I could find to show you what LirurciIcAL 
Arts has done for me. At the same time it may be just a 
bit of encouragement for you to know that you are helping 
to make even a poor missionary church a more worthy 
place for the Lord to dwell in. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Arnotp .. ., O. S. B. 
The Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 
Debet in spe qui arat, arare. 

Miss Fortune’s threnody in the correspondence columns 
of Lrrurcicat Arts (Third Quarter, 1933) is a poignant 
epitome of a very real and very important problem which 
deserves careful consideration not alone because of its 
bearing on art development, but, in a larger sense, because 
it binds in with a number of liturgical and canonical 
matters which only the contumacious would claim to be 
trivial. 

“What provision,” she asks, “‘can be made to assure the 
permanence of liturgical fittings in a church when the 
incoming pastor has a non-liturgical taste?” The answer, 
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obviously, is ‘“‘none.” For, so far as it is a matter of “taste,” 
debate is closed by the old (and entirely fallacious) pagan 
axiom de gustibus. . . . And the pastor’s right to regulate 
both the fabric of his church and the uses made of it is 
indisputable. He may remove a Connick window, for any 
reason or none, and put back the old abomination of 
“Tiffany glass,” and it is a “mere matter of taste.” The 
wrought iron candlesticks may be retired, and “spun 
brass” be restored in all its glittering glory — it is still 
a matter of taste. “Vandalism” of course. But what can 
anyone do to the vandal? Nothing. The most that can be 
hoped for is that future generations of pastors may have 
better training in seminary and early parish life, may even 
have a background of culture and refinement in their 
childhood home, or at least possess some small trace of the 
great virtue of humility and so recognize their own limita- 
tions. But this task of education is as long as art itself, and 
those who have it at heart must have an equally long 
patience and try not to be upset by local and individual 
setbacks. 

The renascence of Catholic Art, accompanying the 
Liturgical Movement, is still in its very fragile infancy; 
those interested in it will be, for a long time, an extremely 
small minority. It is not merely ignorance that must be 
combated, it is the tremendous force of inertia, the con- 
servatism of commonplaceness, than which no bigotry is 
harder to overcome. Water does not rise above its source. 
We must look to the springs that gush here and there to 
raise, in terms of almost geological time, the general level 
of liturgical and artistic appreciation. What has already 
been accomplished is nothing short of a miracle, when one 
considers the years, nay centuries, of apathy, debased 
taste, crippling background, against which our few achieve- 
ments stand in a relief so bold as to be itself almost a 
hindrance to progress. For there is something in human 
nature that resents change, pulls against progress, refuses 
to be educated, abhors culture. Perhaps it is our fallen 
nature! But the vandalism of Miss Fortune’s ‘incoming 
pastor” has a psychological basis extremely hard to under- 
mine by the sweet reasonableness of either art or liturgical 
propriety. Even the present-day pioneer priests, who have 
somehow managed to absorb the new spirit, climb out of 
their own personal backgrounds as well as get away from 
the false conservatism of Catholic bad taste seem, some- 
how, reluctant to go the whole way, but will build beautiful 
churches, erect proper altars, even (if they are so fortunate 
as to have a good architect and furnisher) sponsor a com- 
plete and lovely gem of ecclesiastical art, a model of 
liturgical propriety, and then conduct their services, 
ceremonially and musically, as if they were officiating in 
some backwoods chapel! Others, groping for the light, 
become terrified, are unable to endure the hostile criticism 
of unsympathetic clerical neighbors, and show their brief 
authority by ruthless destruction of the work of men more 


advanced than themselves. And back of it all is a quasi- 
rebellion against the highest authority, a subtle “Ameri- 
canism” which defeats the painstaking care of the Church 
by a strange indifference to her official decrees, supported 
by the specious argument that Rome does not understand 
our conditions and circumstances. 

I was reminded, while reading Miss Fortune’s letter, of 
certain discussions of my Anglican days. The “high 
church” clergyman would often wonder if it were worth 
while to teach his congregation ‘‘Catholic Truth” and “‘in- 
troduce’’ Catholic ceremonial, when his successor might be 
“low church,” or not quite so high, and overthrow the 
work of years. Our problem is not, thank God, doctrinal. 
The “incoming pastor’’ is just as good a Catholic as his 
predecessor. He will teach his people exactly the same 
doctrine of the Mass, even though he lay away the ample 
chasubles and revert to commercial fiddle-backs. But, 
mutatis mutandis, the cases are similar. For we labor under 
the disadvantage of the inevitable connection of the liturgi- 
cal with the artistic development of our time. Both are 
cultural, and, unfortunately, the stress has been on the 
aesthetic. Miss Fortune laments her.disused antependia. 
So do I. But not because they were, as I’m sure they must 
have been, really beautiful antependia. My regret is that 
the ‘‘incoming pastor’’ took a backward step in discarding 
an ornament (quite regardless of its artistic merit) which 
the Law of the Church desires. The same applies to the 
tabernacle veils. The disuse of them may have been artistic 
vandalism, but it certainly was liturgical contumacy! 

I venture the opinion that too often these two ornaments 
have been “introduced” in our churches because they 
were, or could be made to be, beautiful, rather than be- 
cause they are required by the liturgical law of the Church. 
I believe that where the rules and regulations, set forth by 
authority, are carried out, the aesthetic element will, in 
time, supply itself, but that without a solid substructure of 
liturgical loyalty we shall add ornament in vain. What we 
need, most of all, is humble obedience to the mind of the 
Church, expressed (so far as the subject now under discus- 
sion is concerned) in the rubrics, the Decrees of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, and the ‘‘approved authors.”’ Once let our 
priests be trained to unswerving observance, given years of 
good example in the chapels of our seminaries, led and 
upheld by our Bishops, and the foundation will be laid 
upon which aesthetic development may progress surely and 
certainly to that refinement of taste which has hitherto 
been impossible because of the purely fortuitous and local 
background of a type of parish church which is bound to 
disappear in time, as general culture advances and liturgi- 
cal propriety prevails over the past and present ceremonial 
anarchy, which has, until very recent years, obtained in 
these United States. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend MicuaEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 
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